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ABSTRACT 


Camping is part of the Christian heritage going back to the Old Testament. Today many 
Christian camps offer weeklong experiences focused on teens, which have an impact upon their 
faith. However, how sustainable is that faith after camp? What ingredients help sustain a teen's 
faith? This thesis-project discovers faith sustainability of campers after a weeklong experience at 
a youth camp and reveals elements that assist in sustaining a teen’s faith; multiple people of faith 
who support the teen, a faithful home environment, participation in Christian education, and 


practicing Christian disciplines. 


CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION: THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


A 15-Year-Old Boy, His Faith, and a Week at Camp 

In June 1986, a 15-year-old male attended Music Camp at Twin Pines Camp, Conference, 
and Retreat Center (Twin Pines Camp). A goal of the camp was to perform a musical program 
Friday evening for the Senior High Camp, occurring during the same week. Another 
performance occurred Saturday morning for the public — mainly for parents and friends. The 
focus of the musical that year was on developing a missional view, taking care of those in need 
around the world physically and spiritually. 

Not only did the musical focus on those aspects, but so too the lessons. The teen learned 
more about living a Christian life during the week than any other time he could remember. The 
week had a spiritual impact upon him like nothing else before. 

Having attended Twin Pines Camp as a Junior High and Senior High camper since the summer 
of 1983, those weeks were enjoyable— memories created, fun had, and relationships 
strengthened or created. For some reason, though, they did not have the same impact as that 1986 
week. 

The 15-year-old went on to be a summer camp counselor at Twin Pines Camp for six 
years. Aftercollege, he graduated from seminary with a focus in Christian Education and Youth 
Ministry, leading him to three youth pastor positions in local churches, a Program Director at a 
non-profit, and eventually that camp’s Assistant Director. 

The above is an account of his ministry vocation after the 1986 summer. However, what 


about his spiritual growth? Was it a faith that continued? Was it a faith that died out over the 


expanse of time? Although he pursued ministry vocations, does that mean his Christian faith had 
sustained? 

After that week, the teen did begin to do Bible-based devotions every morning. He 
became concerned about other people’s spiritual relationship with Jesus, and that they become 
Jesus Christ’s disciples. Opportunities were taken by him to guide people in their spiritual 
knowledge and growth, and have Jesus shown through his life. He tried to develop relationships 
with people to bring the light of Jesus into their world and sought to live a humble life as Jesus 
did. 

It became apparent that after that week of camp, the teen’s faith became sustainable and 
initiated his journey of producing faithful fruit, whereas the other summers at camp had a less 
sustained impact. Those other years he had what many refer to as a ‘mountain-top experience’— 
an elated feeling after partaking in something positive. However, upon leaving the ‘mountain 
top,” and returning to everyday life, the feeling of elation disappears. The camp’s spiritual 
impact, so profound at first, turns out to be short-lived. However, after this particular camp 
experience, his Christian faith remained sustained. 

The faith sustainability after a week of camp for Junior High and Senior High age teens is 
the focus of this doctoral thesis. Does their faith continue to grow as a result of the week, as it 
did for the 15-year-old? Was there regression in the spiritual life of the camper as the experience 
faded into time, as happened in previous years for the male teen? Otherwise, did it disappear 


altogether, leaving the teen the same as before the camp experience? 


Definitions of Camp 

A survey of relevant literature suggests no consistent definition of camp. This section 
explores a few definitions of the word and concept, specifically in a Christian camp setting. Then 
we will attempt to provide clarity regarding the use of the word for the remainder of the 
document. 

The American Camping Association (ACA), a leading camping organization, enumerates 
three essentials in defining camp. These essentials are “1) community living; 2) away from 
home; 3) in an outdoorrecreational setting.”! According to these essentials, a camp is first a 
place where people live together in some way. It can be in a cabin, dorm room, tent, house, 
hotel/motel style room, and so on. The main point is that a person is living and interacting with 
others within a particular environment. Secondly, life together must be in a different 
geographical location than where the person resides. It cannot merely be a tent set up in a 
backyard. Now, there is no stated amount of distance from home where the camp must be 
located. The main component is that it is a place removed from a person’s primary residence. 
Finally, the camp is to be outdoors. Interestingly, not just outdoors, but to experience recreation 
in the outdoors. While the ACA is not clear what they mean by recreation, it is essential to their 
understanding of camp. ACA’s essentials do seem vague. The vagueness may be intentional to 
allow members of a variety of camp styles, focuses, structures, and beliefs of modern-day camps. 

Perhaps a more satisfying approach is offered by L. Joe Neff in his Master’s Thesis for 


Dallas Theological Seminary, “Camping is a living situation in the outdoors.” Neff explains, 


1. Jacob Sorenson, “The SummerCamp Experience and Faith Formation of Emerging Adults,” The Journal 
of Youth Ministry 13 (2014): 18. 


2. L. Joe Neff, “A Biblical Perspective of Camping Ministry” (Master's Thesis, Dallas Theological 
Seminary, 1983), 3. 


“Camping involves ‘living’ — an experience which cares for and regards the whole person 
through total, round-the-clock involvement.” So, for Neff, one distinctive of camping is a 
lengthy experience. Christian camps include this distinctive. 

Along with long-lasting experiences, Neff adds the aspect of the whole person. The 
insertion of the whole person into the understanding of camp is known as a (w)holistic 
consideration of a person. While there are varying beliefs of what (w)holistic entails, this 
document will consider it in the sense of Jesus’ response to a person who asked, “What is the 
greatest commandment?” In Mark 12:30-31, Jesus’ reply is, “Love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind and with all your strength,” and to 
“Love your neighbor as yourself.”4 A camp will seek to address these human aspects during such 
experiences.> 

Neff goes on to describe camping by saying, “The context is the out of doors experience 
which is set in the outdoors and depends upon the outdoors for its methods and program.”® Neff 
emphasizes programming that takes campers outdoors as another distinctive. There are many 
camps where this distinction is foundational, mainly those of hiking, canoeing, basic survival, 
and other elements held in the outdoors for much of the camp. Locations such as Echo Ranch 
Bible Camp in Alaska, Expeditions Unlimited in Wisconsin, and Whispering Winds Bible Camp 


in Missouri offer camps with programs based in an outdoor setting fora period of time. 


3. Neff, “A Biblical Perspective of CampingMimistry,” 3-4. 


4. All scripture quotations are taken from the New Intemational Version (NIV) of the Bible unless 
otherwise noted. 


5.A question may arise in considermg Day Camp in an understanding of camp. While it is not the length of 
the overnight camps, it is possible that it can be included asa camp, because there is a significant amount of time 
addressing the whole person. 


6. Neff, “A Biblical Perspective of CampingMimistry,” 4. 


Does this exclude other camps from being considered a camp merely because they do not 
have such programs in the outdoors? No. While other camps may not offer such outdoor 
programs, they do use the outdoors in other ways. These include doing lessons, meals, games, 
crafts, worship, and other components of a camp program in the outdoors. 

Lloyd D. Mattson’s book, Christian Camping Today: a Complete Handbook for the 
Short-Term Staff, adds to the understanding, “a group experience for an extended time in an 
outdoor setting under trained leadership with spiritual objectives.”” Of note, there is the allusion 
to an educational component to camping, not just recreation, where camps with trained leaders 
are present to educate people. In the previous camps mentioned, people recieve education on 
how to navigate an outdoor setting. At other camps, a trained leader is present to: develop 
leadership skills (such as at Camp Gideon in Georgia), impart construction knowledge (such as 
Christian Endeavor Missions Weeks based in Pennsylvania), give guidance in community 
missions (such as Group Mission Trips’ Week of Hope based in Colorado), give lessons in 
horsemanship (such as at Sunset Lake Camp in Washington), teach cooking skills (such as is 
offered at Wanake Camp and Retreat Center in Ohio), and many, many, more. 

Also, with Mattson, spiritual growth is central to the identity of a Christian camp. This 
component becomes vital to understanding how a camp is faith-based and distinctively Christian. 
Spiritual goals become the aim of camp, and for many, it is the fulfilling of The Great 
Commission. Mattson continues to provide a timeframe to understanding camp, that being a 
week. Most camps are a week in length, allowing for a longer timeframe for training and 
spiritual impact. However, day camps and shorter timeframe camps can be included here with 
the understanding that it is the quantity of time with trained leaders for spiritual goals that make 


7. Lloyd D. Mattson, Christian Camping Today: A Complete Handbook for the Short-Term Staff (Wheaton, 
IL: H. Shaw Publishers, 1998), 16. 


it a camp. It differentiates camp from an hour to two-hour-long youth group, Sunday school 
class, worship service, or Bible study. 

In answering the question of “Why Christian Camping?”, Bob Cagle provides this 
perspective of camp: “Camping provides an ideal setting for teenagers to explore, test and shape 
their personal faith journeys. In church camping, the ‘wilderness’ and ‘journey’ are shared 
corporately by campers and staff. The camp experience becomes a life-size allegory for campers 
to ‘act out’ their faith and theology.’ 

According to Cagle, camp provides teens a space to develop their faith, which is different 
from where many teens find themselves regularly, because, hopefully, there are fewer secular 
influences and a slower pace. The teenage landscape offers few spaces with extended periods of 
faith-filled influences into their lives. Even if a teen weekly attends a worship service, Sunday 
school, Bible study, and youth group, the experience is nothing like the extended time within the 
Christian environment of camp. 

The environment to develop a teen’s faith will expectantly be one that conveys emotional 
safety so that facets of faith can be explored, discussed, and resolved without judgment or 
negatively impacting a teen. In a Christian camp setting, staff should be trained to guide teens in 
this faith experimenting. Additionally, trained staff should be prepared to help campers test their 
faith. Testing not only develops questions and propositions but also finds answers to those 
questions and propositions. A camp setting permits this faith in life testing with trained guides. 

Cagle’s definition extends Mattson’s understanding by including the attainment of 
spiritual goals during a camp experience. As pointed out above, trained leaders are required to 


guide the achievement of such spiritual goals. 


8. Bob Cagle, Youth Ministry Camping (Loveland, CO: Group Books, 1989), 16. 


McQueen contributes to Cagle’s understanding of camp by stating, “At camp, students 
experience a faith that feels alive and exciting. Every moment is experienced and celebrated 
together.”? He points out that it contains not only trained leaders but also other people and the 
other campers in these faith experiments. These two categories of people are participants in a 
person’s success story of sustaining Christian faith. 

A Christian camping definition provided by Rob Ribbe cites another camping 
organization, the Christian Camping and Conference Association (CCCA). Their definition of 
camp says it is “an experience within a temporary community using the outdoor setting and 
trained leaders to meet spiritual objectives.”!° This definition contains several themes mentioned 
above. First, it brings in the understanding of community living referred to in ACA’s definition. 
Next, the use of outdoors is mentioned by both the ACA and Neff. Third, Mattson’s explanation 
includes trained leaders and achieving something spiritually, just like the CCCA’s definition. 
This definition is a good summation of camp. 

Having reviewed several definitions of camp, the working definition of camp for this 
thesis will be: a temporary community from home, with a program managed by trained leaders, 
to offer experiences using the outdoors, and addressing the (w)hole of a person to guide the 


participant in living a God-honoring life as a disciple. 


9. Neely McQueen, “Escaping Camp.” Youth Worker, May 12, 2017, accessed June 15, 2019, 
http://www.youthworker.com/articles/escaping-camp/. 


10. Rob Ribbe, “Redefining Camp Ministry as Experiential Laboratory for Spiritual Formation and 
Leadership,” Christian Education Journal,7,no. 1 (May 2010): 145. 


History of Today’s Camping Experiences 
The beginning of today’s Christian camping experiences developed over the years with 
minimal coordinated connections. It did not start as an effort to develop organized camping into 
an institution as it is today. Ultimately, camps did begin to share knowledge to bring about 215*- 
century Christian camping experience. As a result, lives changed and the world was impacted, to 


the glory of the Father, through the Holy Spirit’s unseen guidance. 


Camping in Scripture 

The concept of camping is present in cultures throughout human history. The most 
notable Scriptural account of organized camping came about as a result of the Hebrews being 
freed from Egypt, followed by showing disdain toward God and Moses. God then chooses to 
develop this people group into a nation of faith. For 40 years the Hebrews lived out the definition 
of camp provided above. 

After settling in Israel, the Hebrews commemorated those 40 years of camping by 
celebrating Sukkot (Feast of Tabernacles), as directed by God in Leviticus 23:33-43. The 
celebration had a dual meaning to the celebrants: one was agricultural and the other historical. 
Agriculturally, it was a time to celebrate and thank God for His provisions over the past year. 
Historically, it was to commemorate the 40 years their ancestors lived in the wilderness. “During 
this festival people lived in booths and tents to remind themselves of how their forefathers 


wandered in the wilderness and lived in booths.”!! 


11. J. D. Douglas, Merrill C. Tenney, and Moisés Silva, Zondervan Illustrated Bible Dictionary (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 2011), 474. 


Some suspect that toward the end of the Transfiguration, when Peter asked to build 
shelters for the two Old Testament men who joined Jesus on the mountain, it was because it was 
the celebration of Sukkot. John MacArthur states, “It is possible that at this very time the feast 
[Sukkot] was being observed in Jerusalem.”!2 Michael Wilkins points out that “the word ‘tent’ is 
the same one used in the LXX for the tabernacle...also [it] is the word for the shelters erected for 
the Old Testament Feast of Tabernacles.”!3 Jesus, living as a ‘good Jew,’ would celebrate Sukkot 
throughout his life, thus understanding and experiencing a concept of camping. So, Peter’s 
question would have made sense because such a celebration was occurring in Israel. 

These Scriptural camping experiences focused upon God. In the wilderness it was God 
who worked to develop His people to be holy as He is holy. Then, as a celebration, it was a time 


to reflect upon God’s actions. 


Over 350 Years of American Camping 
The first Christian camping occasion in the colonies happened in 1663 when George Fox 
came from England and preached along the Chesapeake Bay of Maryland. A description of the 
day states that the “four-day preaching session [was] attended by Lord and Lady Baltimore and 
their retinue, Indian chiefs, and common folks, about 1,000 in all. Two hundred tents were 
pitched.”!4 Another such gathering happened in the Virginia Colony around 1776. John Waller is 


credited for organizing a gathering where people who “could not find housing in the village 


12. John MacArthur, “Matthew 16-23,” in The Macarthur New Testament Commentary (Chicago, IL: 
Moody Press, 1988), 66. 


13. Michael J. Wilkins, Matthew: From Biblical Text to Contemporary Life. The NIV Application 
Commentary (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2004), 592. 


14. Mattson, Christian Camping Today, 26. 


would have to provide their own shelter.”!5 Waller has become known as the first camp director 
due to penalties for late registrations and posting camp rules.!© 

Although there may have been other such Christian assemblies following the camp 
gathering in Virginia, a revival gained “considerable momentum at the turn of the nineteenth 
century, exemplified most famously in the well-publicized 1801 revival in Cane Ridge, 
Kentucky.”!7 “People camped in open and covered wagons and in makeshift tents.... Attendance 
ranged from several thousand to twenty-five thousand.”!8 

The expansion of the U.S. into the western land of the continent, along with the Industrial 
Revolution around the last part of the nineteenth century, impacted the lives of Americans. An 
interest in nature started to sprout after the Victorian age. Boys “regained a sense of adventure, 
of the old west coming alive once more. Women...were also attracted to the adventure and 
renewal potential of intentional outdoor experiences.”!9 

Stephen Venable also cites an increased interest in Native Americans as being an 
influence in people’s desire to camp. While much of the country was still scared of indigenous 
people, “others admired certain elements of their cultures, lifestyles, and traditions. Their 


symbiotic relationship with nature...was appealing to many.”2° 


15. Mattson, Christian Camping Today,25. 
16. Mattson, Christian Camping Today, 25. 


17. Jacob Sorenson, “A Theological Playground: Christian Summer Camp in Theological Perspective” 
(Master's Thesis, Luther Seminary, 2016), 20. 


18. Mattson, Christian Camping Today,26-27. 


19. Stephen F. Venable and Donald M. Joy, How to Use Camping Experiences in Religious Education: 
Transformation Through Christian Camping (Birmingham, AL.: Religious Education Press, 1998), 3. 


20. Venableand Joy, How to Use Camping Experiencesin Religious Education,4. 
10 


It is within this social and cultural environment that a camping experience for teenagers 
led by Frederick William Gunn happened in 1861. “He walked with his students 40 miles to a 
Milford, Connecticut beach where they practiced camping skills.... The custom continued into 
the 1870s at nearby Lake Waramaug, where academic subjects were added to the outdoor 
curriculum during a semester of camping.”?! “Gunn intended to provide his students with a 
modified classical education, athletic opportunities, environmental awareness, and moral values. 
The boys wanted the chance to live as soldiers, to sleep and eat outside, and to enjoy the 
camaraderie of such a life.”? This first educational camping experience was part of the year- 
round school curriculum as a “summer term class held in an outdoor setting.”?3 

Summer camping, as known today, came about with the popularity of extended summer 
vacations. “The middle class demand for leisure resulted in an explosion of the vacation industry 
and a rapid elimination of summer school term. Freeing up the months of July and August in the 
youth schedule, while the rising middle class was still expected to work during the summer 
months, opened the space for the summer camp experiment.”24 

Luther and Charlotte Gulick provided Christian influences upon organized camping 


through their involvement with Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA) and Camp Fire 


21. “History and Traditions,” The Frederick Gunn School, accessed October 8, 2020, 
https://www.frederick gunn.org/about/history -traditions. 


22. Nancy Ferguson and Jennifer Burch, “Religious Camps: Common Roots and New Sprouts,” American 
Camp Association, November 2011, accessed June 15, 2019, https://www.acacamps.org/resource -library/camping- 
magazine/religious-camps-common-roots-new-sprouts. 


23. Sorenson, “A Theological Playground,” 22. 


24. Sorenson, “A Theological Playground,” 23. 
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Girls. They are “remembered as outstanding and innovative home missionaries, heralding the 
good news of organized camps as instruments of education for mind, soul, and body.”?5 

In 1874, at a former camp meeting location, the Chautauqua Institution was founded. The 
focus was to train Sunday school teachers at a “former camp meeting site in the burned-over 
district of western New York.... The movement successfully blended the set-apart outdoor 
spirituality of the camp meeting with Christian education.”?° These institutions spread across the 
country to 70 or more by the 1890s. This combination of an outdoor setting with Christian 
education is the basis of today’s model of Christian camping. 

Seven boys went with Rev. George W. Hinkley in 1880 on a camping trip to Gardener’s 
Island, Wakefield, Rhode Island. The trip is thought to be the first ever church-related camp 
experience. It “included sane and sensible religious sessions, educational activity, and afternoon 
sports. Evenings were given to sings, talks and entertainment.”27 

In New Hampshire, in 1881, Camp Chocorua was founded by Emest Balch for the boys 
of wealthy families. While attending Dartmouth College, Balch “had observed that teenage 
children were forced to accompany their parents to summer resorts where they come under the 
evil influence of high society.”28 He wanted to offer “them an outdoor alternative to 
accompanying their parents to fashionable resorts for the summer.”29 This camp was to vary 


from the resorts in that it would “duplicate the carefree and natural conditions Balch had 


25. Venableand Joy, How to Use Camping Experiences in Religious Education, 5. 
26. Sorenson, “A Theological Playground,” 21-22. 

27. Mattson, Christian Camping Today, 31. 

28. Venableand Joy, How to Use Camping Experiences in Religious Education,4. 


29. Mattson, Christian Camping Today, 31. 
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experienced during his childhood.”3° The experience was the first camp not associated with a 
school or organization and had an intentional religious focus, including erecting a chapel on top 
of a hill. 

In 1881, Francis Clark began the youth society movement, Christian Endeavor. As the 
popularity grew, the basics of Christian Endeavor would be adopted by denominations, resulting 
in having their distinctive youth societies with their denominational doctrinal emphasis. Mattson 
states, “The rise of the summer camping movement occurred at the same time as the formation of 
these youth societies and should be seen as part of this broader movement toward specialized 
ministry with young people.”?! 

In the 1890s Fresh Air camps began developing to take children from the ghettos to 
experience nature. One such camp was the Jewish Working Girls Vacation Society, established 
in 1892. They would “bring overworked and underfed young women from the New York 
garment industry for a summer vacation in the Berkshires.”3? Sorensen summarizes this era by 
stating, “Upper classes sought leisure in outdoor settings, and charity groups provided 
opportunities for lower class children to escape urban life for short stays in the countryside.”33 

The year 1897 saw the setting up of a Fresh Air camp by The Salvation Army in Kansas 
City’s Fairmont Park. This camp had a more religiously oriented goal. “Their stated aim was ‘to 
redeem the lives of the poor.” Also, about this time, and into the new century “the Boy Scouts, 


Camp Fire Girls, YWCA, and YMCA all opened camps which provided experiences for the 


30. Venableand Joy, How to Use Camping Experiences in Religious Education,4. 
31. Sorenson, “A Theological Playground,” 25. 

32. Ferguson and Burch, “Religious Camps.” 

33. Sorenson, “A Theological Playground,” 19. 
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development and practice of outdoor skills and sports. The majority of these camps had an 
overtly religious dimension, concerned with character transformation and ‘ministering to the 
whole person.””35 

Before 1938, many camps existed as a conference. In that year, the International Council 
of Religious Education “became concerned about the inappropriateness of the Bible conference 
model for children under twelve, who were attending camp in increasing numbers.”3° They 
developed the camping model which is used by many camps today. “The council guidelines 
endorsed a model in which campers would live in small cabin groups for most activities and 
added an increased stress on group recreation, arts and crafts, and outdoor living skills. Bible 
study would take place in these small groups.”37 

By the late 1940s camps began to be understood as places for Christian growth. 
“Although camps were understood not to be a replacement for Sunday school, the outdoor 
setting, the twenty-four-hour-a-day schedule, and the opportunity to live in Christian community 
all made them a valuable supplement to church-based Christian education of children.”38 

As denominations established their camps with their doctrinal emphasis for their 
membership, other Christian camps were established independently of denominations. These 
camps started as a part of an association or organization, others by the leading of the Holy Spirit 
in a person or group of people. 

The small group model of camping came from L. B. Sharp, a Teacher’s College of 


Columbia University professor. Previously, “camps were little more than schools with beds 


35. Ferguson and Burch, “Religious Camps.” 
36. Ferguson and Burch, “Religious Camps.” 
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moved outdoors...with everyone participating in all activities together.”29 In 1926 Sharp threw 
out the conference style of camp, which would “simply re-create activities and programs 
available in cities or other noncamp environments.’ His style is contrasted with the prominence 
of rote learning. Instead, it included the educational ideas of John Dewey, the educational 
theorist. At an ecumenical gathering of camp directors in 1950, Sharp shared his new model. 
This adjustment in thinking contributed to a switch from a conference, teacher-centered, 
classroom model, to a small group, student-centered, experiential model. 

The following decades of camping started to focus more on nature and relational issues. 
“Religious camping responded by training directors and counselors in group dynamics and 
teaching them to be more intentionally theological and religious in their approach to the various 
elements of a camping program.’*! These resulted in the development of curriculum, manuals, 
books, and articles to guide people involved in leading camping ministries. 

The 1960s and 1970s saw the expansion of technology, spurring interests in the space 
program, theology, and spiritual awakenings. Venable states that “campers flocked to the 
outdoors in order to ‘experience’ God through nature.””4? 

In the 1980s, specialized nature camps began. Some camps focused on nature, such as 
backpacking, biking, and canoeing, while others focused on developing skills to live in nature. 
Other specialized camps were not nature-focused though; camps concentrating in the arts, sports, 


advanced education, technology, personal health issues (e.g. mental and physical disabilities, 
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diabetes, and cancer), and many more. Today, camps are available for almost any area and 
interest a person enjoys. 

Although there is no direct line from the Hebrews 40-year camping experience in the 
wilderness to today’s Christian camps, there were points along the way that produced today’s 
Christian camping experiences: 

1. Feast of Tabernacles celebrated by Jews 

2. Camp Meetings drew crowds that stayed at the locations 

3. 1861 Gunn led a group to practice camping 

4. Luther and Charlotte Gulick organized camping for the YMCA 

5. 1880 Hinkley offered the first church-related camp 

6. 1881 Christian Endeavor Societies offered ministry focused on youth 
7. 1897 Fresh Air camps with a religious focus 

8. After WW2 camping began to be offered by denominations 

Though there is no concrete expression of the Holy Spirit’s coordination throughout the 
history of modern-day camping, it played a vital role in guiding people to offer Christian faith- 


based camp experiences forthe fulfillment of the Great Commission. 


Challenges in the Sustainability of Teenagers’ Faith 
The challenges a teen faces in maintaining a sustainable faith are many. During the teen 
years a lot is going on biologically, socially, and culturally. The discussion below looks at the 
challenges teens face. These are broken down into three sections. The sections are developmental 
theories that relate to teens, societal and cultural issues, and then obstacles that camp program 


staff observe. 
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Developmental Theories that Relate to Teenagers 

Teen development has a role in challenging faith sustainability. Over recent years, 
various theories about teen development have been proposed. What follows is a brief survey, 
centering upon the aspect that can be considered a challenge to sustaining a teen’s faith. 

In the theory of cognitive development, psychologist Jean Paget proposed a stage called 
the Formal Operational Stage. At that stage of the theory, which applies to people between the 
ages of 12 and 15 years old, a person begins to think in abstract ways and develops critical 
thinking skills. This stage can become a hurdle to a teen’s faith sustainability in that faith will be 
criticized, doubted, and tested. In this stage, Christian faith may not stand up to their critique and 
result in a non-sustained faith. 

There is also an understanding of the abstract at this stage. However, this can benefit 
sustainability in that there is the ability to understand faith, the concept of God, and many other 
spiritual elements that are not concrete. Teens move from the previous stage of the concrete 
operational stage to formal. Thus they move from only being able to understand concrete and 
literal thinking to understanding the abstract. 

Lawrence Kohlberg is widely known for his theory that relates to a person’s Moral 
Development. During this time teens are navigating the Postconventional Reasoning Stage, 
which he purports occurs between the ages of 13 and young adult. In this stage, moral reasoning 
and choices come about because of internal values. 

Kohlberg divides this stage into two smaller segments, or what he calls orientations. First 
is a Social Contract-Legalistic Orientation, where a person understands that laws are forthe 
benefit of the common good, which was developed by society. Thus they can be adjusted. Laws 


are not definite; they are flexible. In this orientation, a teen may start to look at the ‘laws’ of faith 
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and wonder if they can change or if they can be ‘updated’ in some way. In this orientation, it can 
result in attempts to change ‘laws’ of faith that in the long-term impacts sustainability. (The 
expression of ‘laws’ of faith here refers to the sense of doctrine and traditional, or orthodox, 
Christian faith that is commonly believed by the Church. In this orientation, it can manifest itself 
by challenging and a desire to change the historically settled understandings of faith.) 

The second orientation is the Universal Ethical Principle, where universal principles are 
used to determine morality. Faith sustainability can be impacted by this orientation as a result of 
the world being ‘wired’ through the Internet, making it ‘smaller.’ There is more knowledge and 
understanding of other people’s views or moralities. Teens will compare and contrast Christian 
morality and faith components to other faith components and morals, resulting in an impact upon 
a teen’s Christian faith sustainability. 

Erik Erikson’s Psychosocial Development theory has another impact on a teen’s faith 
sustainability. In Erikson’s theory, those between ages 12-18 face an Identity versus Identity 
Confusion crisis. During these years, a person starts to question who he/she is. However, 
concerming faith, a teen can question if he/she is a Christian. What does it take to identify as a 
Christian? Do I want to identify as a Christian? These questions can be part of the crisis a teen 
experiences while in this stage, challenging their faith sustainability. 

A teen’s faith is going through development as well. James Fowler and his theory of 
Faith Development is most influential. During the teenage years, a teen is going through the 
Synthetic-Conventional stage of faith. It is at this point that a person will challenge their beliefs 
and venture into doubting faith. The doubting presents a challenge for faith sustainability in that 


the challenges and doubts about their faith, if not addressed correctly, will divert a person from 
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the Christian faith. If doubts are addressed and explored, the faith becomes personal to that 
person and will strengthen the possibility of the Christian faith sustaining into the future. 

Robert Selman proposes a theory in another area: perspective taking. In this theory, there 
are two stages. One is the Mutual Perspective Taking stage, occurring between the ages of 10 
and 12. At this stage, a teen can begin to understand a third-person perspective of an issue. The 
different perspective can become a challenge to faith sustainability by understanding another 
perspective, and a person may start to question their faith and compare it with others, giving 
credibility to opposing viewpoints. 

The other stage is the Social and Conventional System Perspective Taking, occurring 
between the ages of 12-15+. In this stage, one’s perspective is understood not to be universal; 
instead, impacted by culture, environment, and otherinfluences. The challenge to faith 
sustainability with this stage is that a teen can begin to think everybody’s perspective is equal. 
What one believes does not matter, because it has been a result of different influential forces 
upon life. 

The sociological system called Gesellschaft can also impact faith sustainability. 
Gesellschaft means that a person will “change groups each time they change functions.”*3 
Gesellschaft plays out in that a person will be one personality with a group of friends, another 
personality with another group, a different personality at church, and so on. Because of this, a 
teen will be challenged to know how to live out their faith continually, in different settings. Faith 
sustainability can challenge a teen to live a personality that is not consistent with the Christian 


faith, straying from sustaining their faith. 


43. Anthony Campolo, Growing up in America: A Sociology of Youth Ministry (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
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Societal and Cultural Issues 

As a teen is struggling through the biological and developmental stages of life, there are 
other factors which challenge the lasting faith of teens. The factors ad dressed below are part of 
early 215t-century society and culture. 

Christian Smith and Melinda Lundquist Denton suggest that the “de facto religion among 
contemporary U.S. teenagers is what we might well call ‘Moralistic Therapeutic Deism.””“* This 
identity comes as a summary of numerous interviews and conversations with teens of faith, from 
varying faiths. The summary is not an identity of only Christianity, but other faiths as well. 
Moralistic Therapeutic Deism (MTD) permeates today’s adolescents and is a challenge to 
holding a sustainable Biblically Orthodox Christian faith. The creed’s reinforcement is found in 
many ways societally, such as music, movies, television shows, peers, family, and yes, the 
church. It makes it difficult foran adolescent to know if they are living and believing a Biblical 
Orthodox Christian faith or an MTD faith. 

Another ingredient is that teens today live in a society with a postmodern world view. 
While philosophers discuss whether we are in a postmodern world, what does it mean to be 
postmoder, and so on, there is definitely a different way that people are processing the world. 

L. David Overholt and James A. Penner purport five factors that have brought this about 
in society. First is the Fragmentation Role. “Instability has given teens the sense that everything 


is in flux — there are no hierarchies, nothing that is permanent.... What can teens put their trust 


44. Christian Smith and Melinda Lundquist. Denton, Soul Searching: The Religious and Spiritual Lives of 
American Teenagers (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 162. 
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in? Trust is built slowly, over time; these days, few things — even people — are around long 
enough to gain a teen’s trust.’45 

Another factor listed by Overholt and Penner is Education. They cite that the disrespect 
for authority began as a result of World War 2, and the Nuremberg Trials. People have been 
taught to question authority and not blindly follow their leaders. 

A third is the role that media plays. “News story by news story, we came to understand 
that institutions were stained through with evil.... Media now routinely degrade parents, 
ministers, and governments.... No one and nothing is special or sacred.”46 

The factor of philosophy plays a role in this postmodern view as well. Philosophy has 
changed from thinking that power is the result of getting another person to do something, to one 
where power resides “in the structure of the relationships and not in the specific events.”47 The 
philosophy plays out in life “when things go wrong, it is quite often structure that is blamed.... 
This much-needed rethinking of power has also lowered a generation’s trust in institutions and 
has displaced the responsibility for many problems from individuals onto institutions.”’*® 

The last factor Overholt and Penner mention is the role of Psychology. Because of where 
they are in their development, teens envision an ideal world. However, this ideal is contrasted 


“by the silliness of structures that waste resources, practice inequities, or teach useless 


45. L. David. Overholt and James Penner, Soul Searching the Millennial Generation: A Guide for Youth 
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knowledge.... Many teens feel they know just as much as anyone else, and that if their reflective 
abilities are not recognized, they are being treated like children.’”*9 

These elements, added to other minor influences, play into the sustainability ofa teen’s 
faith. The way faith was lived out and believed are questioned, not trusted, and considered upon 
which to be improved. If Christian faith is not seen as flexible, filled with fault, and not able to 
be trusted, it may result in teens challenging it. 

In Chap Clark’s book Hurt, he concludes that abandonment is a feeling felt by many 
adolescents. “Adolescents have a longing that parents, teachers, and other adults have ceased as a 
community to fulfill... The young have not arrogantly turned their backs on the adult world. 
Rather, they have been forced by a personal sense of abandonment to band together and create 
their own world — separate, semi-secret, and vastly different from the world around them.”*® 

Biblically, parents and family are to be at the forefront of helping to sustain a teen’s faith. 
At the start of the 218‘ Century, the understanding of family is no longer viewed as it had been, 
nor is parenting carried out as it once had. The original design of parents and family as the 
primary guardians of faith has been attacked and fallen apart, making their role as the vital 
assistance to faith sustainability negligible in many teen’s lives. 

Today’s teens are also living with a post-Christendom worldview. Post-Christendom 
refers to the decline of Christianity as the primary default cultural foundation and shifting to an 
increase of secularism as that default. No longer do most people know the Christian meta- 
narrative. No longer are Biblical principles considered to be integral to a functioning society. No 


longer does the vast majority have common knowledge of Biblical accounts, let alone who Jesus 
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is and what He did. A teen will struggle to sustain their faith in a world that is ignorant and 


antagonistic to the Christian faith they are trying to sustain. 


Obstacles that Camp Program Staff Observe 

Staff from across the U.S. who work in the programming aspect of camps were asked by 
email what obstacles they think teen campers have to sustain their Christian faith. Below are 
some of the obstacles they consider which hinder the sustainability of a teen’s faith after a camp 
experience. 

Jack Campbell of Lake Ann Camp feels that the “biggest obstacles are youth pastors that 
see camp as a separate thing from their ministry.”>! Because the local church is most often not 
part of a camp, there is little follow up to ensure the sustaining of faith. 

“Returning to ‘normal’ life” is an obstacle which David Hocker of Tall Timbers Camp 
states.5? Hocker here is referring to the obstacle mentioned above as the mountain top 
experience. Teens are ‘connected to Jesus’ when they leave camp and have a high emotional 
feeling. Nevertheless, upon leaving camp the high feeling dwindles, and a relationship with Jesus 
dwindles with it. Such faith is based more upon emotional feelings instead of a relationship with 
Jesus. 

This issue of returning to normal life is expressed by Paul Tanner of Great Oaks Camp 
also. Tanner states that an obstacle is the 

false atmosphere that is not sustainable in everyday life. We remove the majority of bad 

influences and temptations and focus on Christian love and living in everything we do. 


Unfortunately, our campers go back toa world that doesn’t reflect those values and so 
they cannot correlate the camp experience with everyday life. Instead, camp because [of] 


51. Jack Campbell, e-mail message to author, November 19, 2015. 
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the mountain high/event that they look towards [to is] most impactful in life rather than a 
steady daily progressive journey.*? 


An obstacle cited by Charlie Broxton of Mt. Hermon Camp is that “ineffective camp 
programming is entertainment without substance.”>* Broxton feels that many camp programs are 
too focused on entertaining campers, trying to make sure they are not bored. Such a style of 
camp programming Broxton feels is an obstacle to sustaining a teen’s faith. He suggests that 
there needs to be more substance to a camp program to help sustain faith. 

Rick Dawson, Camp High Road, continues Broxton’s thinking about the camp 
programming. Dawson states, “Many camps spend more time, money and effort on ‘programs’ 
than they do the staff they hire and the example set by them while the campers are on site.”>5 The 
program is again an obstacle, but the lack of support for trained staff seems to be another. As 
trained staff is an element in the definition of camp, the lack thereof does become an obstacle. 

Ryan Graden of Hidden Acres Christian Center refers to culture as being an obstacle. He 
feels “our culture does not ‘nurture’ spiritual growth at all.”5° This obstacle is part of the post- 
Christendom environment addressed above. 

“Demands on campers’ everyday lives between school, family, friendships, relationships, 
etc.,” are obstacles Philip Eubanks, Quinipet Camp, senses.>’ Teens are often too busy or have to 
respond to many outside expectations to take time to focus upon their faith and keep it 


sustainable. 
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An interesting response came from Alex Garden, Loucan Training & Retreat Center. He 
feels, “They put God in a box this way, limiting His power and their growth to just one week a 
year.... Some of them make an idol of Camp itself by relegating so much awe and power to the 
place, not God.”58 A misunderstanding of God is the obstacle Garden is referencing. 
Inaccurately, teens ascribe more spiritual attributes to a location rather than the Living and 
Active God. 

Zac Smalley, of Cross Bar X, feels almost the same as Garden. He states that “students 
become dependent on CAMP for their spiritual growth and don’t seek regular spiritual growth 
opportunities. We’ve had campers report that they attend church, but then say that camp is their 
home church.”>9 The campers do not have an appropriate understanding of God; they seem to be 
expressing a pseudo-deist view of God. 

From Redwood Glen, Amber Grgich expresses that an obstacle for many teens is “not 
having a support system outside of the camp community.”© While there are campers who return 
to a Christian family and attend church and other ministries, there is a number who do not. Other 
teens are sent to the camp, often by a scholarship from a local church, who do not have a 
Christian family back home. While this is great that the local church supports teens to attend 
camp, what support is available when the teens return home? Many family members may not 
care about the impact camp had, may not support sustaining the teen’s faith, or maybe even the 
local church may not do anything to help a teen’s faith endure. There is no follow-up for the teen 


to sustain their faith. 
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The lack of support after camp is also seen as an obstacle by Jonathan Brantly of TVE 
Christian Camp. He thinks “the greatest obstacle is that groups that bring students do not have a 
great plan for following up and connecting people who have made decisions into a discipleship 
program and then staying in touch with them.”®! Brantly is concerned that even though teens 
made Jesus-honoring decisions, no discipleship or mentoring is in place to help sustain a teen’s 
faith after such a decision at camp. 

An obstacle Evan Liewer, Forest Home, encounters is the “concept that they will just 
rededicate in July every year.”®? This belief is a weak faith view of teens —I donot have to do 
anything to sustain my faith, because I’ll rededicate it again next summer. Such teens do not 
understand that after people dedicate their lives to Jesus, they are to move on and up from there, 
not accept that they will be stagnant or decline in their faith. 

Melanie Towle, from Canonicus Camp, gives a differing response. She states, “I don’t 
think I consider anything to be an obstacle to the spiritual growth of campers because when the 
Spirit moves, nothing can stand in the way.... Our responsibility is to be faithful to the work that 
has been set before us, and we trust that the Holy Spirit will fan the flame.”®? Appreciation is 
given to Towle’s approach in that there is nothing the Holy Spirit cannot overcome in working 
with people. She puts forth a robust theological view of Omnipotence. Nevertheless, at the same 
time, there is the tension of obstacles teens face which do need to be removed by the Holy Spirit 


for impact to occur. 
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As expressed by the various camp program staff, there are a variety of obstacles which 
teens face to sustaining their faith after a camp experience. The above obstacles can be summed 
up in the following list: 

1. Returning home 

2. False understandings of camp by campers 
3. Camp programming 

4. American culture 

5. Improper theology 

6. Lack of support at home 

These obstacles, along with the developmental, societal, and cultural issues, appear to 
create unsurmountable struggles for teens to sustain faith. One way or another, though, teens do 
overcome obstacles. Somehow people who have faith in their teen years continue to have faith 


which continues. 


The Need for Faith Sustainability Research 

While the above obstacles may express a need for finding out how to sustain a teen’s 
faith, do people in the Christian camping field feel it is necessary? Is this something that needs to 
be investigated and find possible solutions to, after a camp experience? Camp program staff were 
asked to express their thinking about a need to investigate faith sustainability after a camp 
experience. The overwhelming response to the need for such research is affirmative. Below are a 
few of the statements submitted by email in answer to the questions posed: 

1. “I would love to see in camps and churches what is working and not working in this 


area.”"64 


64. Jack Campbell, e-mail message to author, November 19, 2015. 
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2. “I think it is a very valuable topic to research.”®> 

3. “I think researching this topic could open up a whole new world of possibilities when 
it comes to camping ministry and the impact that it can have.” 

4. “Is continued growth important in a Christian life? Yes. So, yes, research this 
topic.”67 

5. “I think that you could research it, yes. I think it could prove helpful, yes.’”®8 

6. “I think any additional research and resource is needed.”®9 


There was one, Charlie Broxton, who responded no. Broxton goes on to explain his 
reasoning, “I think there is a need to research how camps can function as parachurch ministries 
and partner with churches in leading students one step closer to Jesus.... I think it’s arrogant to 
think that we as a camp can be all things to all students.”7° So, although his initial response is 
negative, he does go on to support the concept that the church needs to be part of sustaining a 
teen’s faith. It should not be left up to the camp to sustain a teen’s faith after a camp experience. 
Instead, it should be turned over to the local church to carry out faith growth over the rest of the 
year. Helping a teen sustain faith should be a ‘This-Then’ paradigm for camps. ‘This’ - camp 
jump starts a teen’s faith; ‘Then’ - the local church supports and encourages what happened at 
camp. 

From the answers I received, the sustaining of a teen’s faith after a camp experience is 
necessary. Will teens sustain their faith, or does it dwindle after a camp experience? Are there 


support approaches which can be used to sustain a teen’s faith? Are there home environmental 
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components which help sustain a teen’s faith? This doctoral thesis will seek to find answers to 


such questions to help teens sustain their faith after a camp experience. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK FOR FAITH SUSTAINABILITY RESEARCH 


Introduction 

Throughout the history of camping, education has been a foundational component of the 
experience. From teaching the Hebrew people how to live holy as God is holy, to schooling boys 
in a nature setting, to today’s many varieties of camps, education is a valued ingredient. When it 
comes to Christian camping, it is considered part of the universal Church’s Christian Education.! 
The objective of this Christian education is what is referred to as The Great Commission — 
making disciples. 

While making disciples is the target of Christ’s commission, what guidance is provided in 
Scripture to do so? Is there a certain amount of time which it takes a person to be a disciple? 
What is the spiritual goal of making disciples? How might campers respond to the message to be 


a disciple, living out the Kingdom of God? What do Jesus’ instructions mean for camping staff? 


Jesus’ Commission 
Go and Make Disciples 
In the Gospel according to Matthew, Jesus’ last recorded words are, “Therefore go and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you” (Matthew 28:19-20). 
Jesus’ instruction here is to make disciples, not ‘go’ as some may believe. Ed Glasscock states, 
“In reality, the commission is not to ‘go’ but to ‘make disciples’... and would be just as well 


translated ‘having gone.’ It assumes that going has already taken place and is certainly part of the 


1. Throughout the rest of this thesis, Christian camping will be referred to simply as campingor camp. 
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great commission.”” Making disciples is not only to be accomplished during times of specific 
spiritual emphasis at camp, such as general sessions, small groups, or cabin devotions. Instead, 
the idea is that at all times Jesus’ followers are to make disciples. Making disciples means that it 
is also to happen at mealtimes, playing games, swimming in a pool, rock climbing—everything 
done at camp. 

This ‘go’ is reminiscent of the instructions given to the Jews after Moses announced the 
law to the Israelites. In Deuteronomy, the nation of Israel is told, “These commandments that I 
give you today are to be on your hearts.... Talk about them when you sit at home and when you 
walk along the road, when you lie down and when you get up” (Deuteronomy 6:6-7). Ilhan 
Stavans comments, “We must remember to be ethical at all times, with our body and soul, by 
ourselves and with others, at all points of the day, in public and in front of others. We must 
become a role model, teach it to our children and students.” 

Max Anders and Doug McIntosh support this idea of everywhere, all the time, as they 
state, “No opportunity to engage in spiritual training should be lost, whether formal (talk about 
them) or informal (when you walk along the road), whether late (when you lie down) or early 
(when you get up).’” At all times, instruction is to happen, as people are ‘going.’ The instruction 
is not only in a formal classroom setting, but also informally, during what may be considered the 
mundane times of life. A camp environment provides training grounds in both formal and 


informal settings. Formal instruction may include classes, sessions, or workshops, while informal 
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activity may include fishing, going on a hike, playing milk jug lacrosse, or sitting on a bench 
during free time. 

The emphasis, as mentioned above, is not on the go or going, but instead of on making 
disciples. “The main verb in the Greek text of the great commission is matheteuo, make 
disciples.”> The usage of the verb matheteuo is found three times in Matthew. “In the first two 
uses, mathetuo has a passive flavor; ‘has become a disciple, has been made a disciple.” Here the 
verb takes on a distinctively transitive sense, ‘make a disciple,’ in which the focus is on calling 
individuals to an absolute commitment to the person of Jesus as one’s sole Master and Lord.”® 
Making disciples is what ought to happen at camps. It is done either by making new ones or 
continuing the spiritual maturation of current disciples. 

To understand the word disciple better, Donald Hagner says, 

The word “disciple” means above all “learner” or “pupil.” The emphasis in the 

commission thus falls not on the initial proclamation of the gospel but more on the 

arduous task of nurturing into the experience of discipleship, an emphasis that is 
strengthened and explained by the instruction “teaching them to keep all that I have 
commanded” in v. 20a. To be made a disciple in Matthew means above all to follow after 
righteousness as articulated in the teaching of Jesus.” 
D.A. Carson adds, “Disciples are those who hear, understand, and obey Jesus’ teaching.’’® These 
three ingredients describe a disciple as one who hears, understands, and obeys. In the camp 


setting, there must be teaching so people can hear, opportunities for them to understand, and 


challenges to obey what they’ve heard from God’s Word. 
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Often it seems people believe that making people converts to Christianity is fulfilling the 
command. In Daniel Doriani’s commentary on Matthew, he explains how such thinking is not 
correct. “The essential commission is not ‘Tell people about Jesus.’ It is not ‘Preach the gospel.’ 
It is not “Grow your church.’ It is not ‘Make converts.’ Jesus’ commission assumes all these, but 
goes deeper, commanding that we make disciples. To make disciples is to lead new believers to 
maturity.” It is this maturity in Christian faith which camps ought to make as their goal of 
creating new and current disciples. Below is a discussion about the goal of Spiritual maturity. 
William Hendriksen says to make disciples “is not exactly the same as ‘make converts,’ though 
the latter is surely implied.... The term ‘make disciples’ places somewhat more stress on the fact 
that the mind, as well as the heart and the will must be won for God. A disciple is a pupil, a 
learner.”!° 

Is there a possible association to Deuteronomy 6 and to “make disciples?” Hendriksen 
points out the importance of mind, heart, and will as part of this commission. Moses, in 
Deuteronomy 6:5, listed three areas of life as well (the heart, soul, and mind) where people are to 
love God, which produces a God-honoring life. As the Shema is vital to a Jewish person’s daily 
life, it is not surprising that this association is present in the commission to make disciples. 

A concem expressed by Martin Goldsmith is that “in some cultures it is relatively easy to 
bring people to an initial confession of faith in Jesus as savior, but often such spontaneous and 
hasty professions of conversion are not followed by a deep discipleship or committed 


involvement in the life of the church.”!! This concern also occurs in cultures where confession of 
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faith in Jesus is not quick. A person ministers to someone to the point of conversion, but do they 
continue to minister to that person, assisting in being a disciple? It should emphasize that 
believers are not to make converts; instead, make disciples. Conversion is the primary 
component of making disciples, but not the only component. Camps need to be careful of this. 
They need to consider how to help a person in his/her discipleship after conversion at the camp, 
thus sustaining his/her faith for coming years. 

Grant Osbome clarifies this misunderstanding people may have of the commission by 
stating, “It is critical to note that the command is not to evangelize but to perform the broader 
and deeper task of ‘discipling’ the nations. Many denominations and mission groups 
misunderstand this and spend all their effort winning new converts rather than anchoring them in 
the Christian faith.”!2 

Osborne’s comments are appreciated. Often there is a sole focus on the conversion of 
people, and discipleship does not occur, or it is not emphasized. Conversion moves a person 
from one side of a bridge to the other. Discipleship is teaching people to live on the other side of 
the bridge, in a new culture, in God’s Kingdom. Disciple-makers are like cultural translators of a 
new life in the new residency in the Kingdom of God. Camp staff should consider themselves as 
cultural translators. 

While providing opportunities for campers to convert to Christianity, camping ministries 
should not stop there. Disciple-making must continue after the conversion. As addressed above, 


disciple-making is an all-the-time aspect at camp; it is not just the focused time for campers to 
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accept Christ into their lives. Disciple-making is to happen all the time at camp because there are 
campers who have already converted to Christianity and need examples of being Jesus’ disciple 
shown to them. The camp staff, or “cultural translators,” show campers how to live as a disciple. 
Frederick Bruner continues the thought about what fulfilling the commission is not. Bruner 
states, “Interestingly, the usual missionary terms are not employed here: ‘preach,’ ‘convert,’ 
‘win,’ and the like. A slower, lower-profile verb is used, an almost scholastic, schoolish word, 
‘disciple.””!3 

This understanding of being a slower, lower profile, matches the camping environment 
because they offer opportunities for campers’ lives to be slowed down, and provide lower-profile 
opportunities, to learn how to be disciples of Jesus. Even camps with high energy and 
challenging activities, pre-planned time is provided for a camper to slow down, relax, and 
interact with other believers and learn how to live the life as Jesus’ disciple. 
Bruner, in his commentary on Matthew, addresses the question as to why to use the word 
disciple and not preach? He answers that “Matthew’s Gospel itself teaches the reason: Jesus 
wants to create intimate communities, close churches, places where people live in good 
fellowship with each other.... The creation of Christian communities...and such communities 
require disciplers at their heart, people who work with other people in small groups.”!* At 
camps, small groups are an ingredient of programs. Small groups create much-needed 
communities to build relationships and intimacy to make disciples. This type of disciple-making 


happens not only from staff to camper but also camper to camper. 
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The kind of discipleship Jesus calls people to is different than what people understood at 
the time. “Being a disciple of Jesus was primarily not an academic endeavor like the Pharisees, 
not even commitment to a great prophet like John the Baptist.” !5 Jesus’ disciples are to be 
different. It is not about following a human or camp staff. It is about following Jesus and living 
as God desires. Camps need to consider whom they win campers to. Is it Jesus, or the staff? 
John MacArthur Jr. helps us understand what a disciple is when he says, “Every convert to Christ 
is a disciple of Christ, and no one who is not a disciple of Christ, no matter what his profession 
of faith might be, is a convert of Christ.”!© MacArthur emphasizes the point that all who are 
converts of Christ are disciples of Christ. There are no options available toa convert to be a 
semi-disciple, pseudo-disciple, or non-disciple. A person is one. As camps seek to hire converts, 
they are to seek hiring disciples who are, or want to be, disciple-makers. 

Douglas Hare gives an appropriate summation of what making disciples originally meant. 
“The Gentiles are not to be converted to a philosophy but to a unique way of living together in 
the Messiah’s community, a way prepared not by the risen Lord but by the earthly Jesus.”!7 
Being a disciple of Jesus is not only a change in a person’s mental understanding or worldview, 
but it also is a change in how a person lives as a believer. That living is to appear different from 
non-believers. It is a living out of the Kingdom of God. Camps are samples of living together in 
this Messiah community. They should be preparing people to be Kingdom of God residents for 


the long term, after their time at camp is over. 
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Baptize and Teach 

We are not left wondering how to make disciples. Jesus provides two components to do 
so; these are to baptize and to teach. R. T. France points out, “The sentence structure is of a main 
verb in the imperative, ‘make disciples,’ followed by two uncoordinated participles, ‘baptizing’ 
and ‘teaching,’ which spell out the process of making disciples.”!8 

Dale Allison gives insight into this baptize and teach directive from Jesus. “Concerming 
the order of the verbs in vv. 19-20, perhaps one first hears the call to discipleship, then enters the 
community through baptism, and finally learns instruction with a view towards obedience.” !9 
Allison suggests that Jesus’ approach is that a person will hear about being a disciple, hopefully 
decide to convert to Christianity, and then get baptized. It is then that teaching to obey Jesus’ 
commands begins. This approach is a model of how camps should function: teach what a disciple 
is, baptize, then teach how to live as a disciple. 

Hare supplies a different approach to baptism in Jesus’ directive. He states, “The tense of 
the participles (‘baptizing,’ ‘teaching’) does not indicate that the Gentiles must be discipled 
before they are baptized, or baptized before they are taught. It looks as if Matthew perceives 
baptism as occurring in the middle of a disciple-and-teaching process that must continue 
indefinitely.”2° Hare’s understanding is that baptism will, of course, happen after conversion. 
However, it may occur during the teaching to obey all Jesus commanded, as his disciple. 

While there may be disagreement about the placement of baptism in perspective to 


teaching, the point is that baptism is a directive expected of Jesus’ disciples. 
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Baptizing 

The command to baptize is “the second of the participles functioning as supplementary 
imperatives.”2! The first imperative is go make disciples, as discussed above. 

Michael Wilkins provides an understanding of how the original hearers understood baptism. He 
states, “Purity washings were common among the various sexts in Israel, either for entrance to 
the temple or for daily rituals. Proselyte baptism increasingly indicated conversion from 
paganism to Judaism.... But with the initiation of the new covenant through Jesus’ death and 
resurrection, and the arrival of the Spirit, Jesus’ form of baptism is unique. It is the symbol of 
conversion, indicating a union and new identity with Jesus Messiah who has died and been raised 
to new life.”2? 

David Turmer adds to the difference of baptism from the Jewish ritual washings. 
“Baptism is distinct from Jewish ritual washings because it is a single act.”23 The Jewish ritual 
washings were to fulfill the Law. The washings happened so that a person is designated clean, 
permitting additional advantages and increased personal image in Jewish society and the Temple, 
as opposed to those who were designated unclean. This washing happened as often as the Law 
required. Where the baptism that Jesus commands is an action to occur once, not the over and 
over again requirement because a person is unclean. 

Baptism, according to Carson, “is a sign both of entrance into Messiah’s covenant 


community and of pledged submission to his lordship.”2* Baptism thus is a sign, a symbol, to 
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other people of the spiritual decision a person made. It signifies an admission to a community, a 
Messiah community, as mentioned earlier. 

Donald Senior adds to our understanding. “The instruction to the disciples is not only to 
make new disciples but to incorporate them into the community through baptism.”25 He 
emphasizes that making disciples is not the only action required; it includes enveloping people 
into a local Christian community. 

MacArthur comments on this issue by stating, “New converts need to be taught that they 
should be baptized as soon as possible, not to seal or confirm their salvation but to make public 
testimony to it in obedience to their newfound Lord. The call to Christ not only is the call to 
salvation but also the call to obedience, the first public act of which should be baptism in His 
name.”26 MacArthur stresses that the first act of obedience by the new believer is baptism. 

The question arises, upon converting to belief in Jesus, is a camper required to be 
baptized promptly at camp? A legalistic response is yes. However, as the issue of baptism and its 
method can contain denominational and church polity variations, it is advised to seek wisdom 
before making a camp policy. On the other hand, what a joy forthe local church to baptize a new 
believer into their community of believers who converted to Christianity at camp. 

Wilkins gives an additional aspect to the command of baptism. He states, “In the act of 
baptism, the new disciple identifies with Jesus and his community of faith and gives public 
declaration that she or he has become lifelong adherents to Jesus.”2” Not only does he agree with 


it being part of entering a community of faith, but also a public statement. The statement is that 
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the person believes, follows, and is a student, learner, disciple of Jesus. Making such a statement 
at a local church should encourage other believers to disciple the new citizen of their faith 
community and Kingdom of God. 

Martin Goldsmith feels that “the church needs to re-emphasize baptism as a covenantal 
sign with concomitant associations with faith, repentance, regeneration unto God-like holiness, 
the gift of the Holy Spirit and new life in Christ.”28 Baptism may need to have some 
reinvigoration today: teaching and reteaching what baptism is and what it means, holding people 
accountable to live a life where Jesus is Lord, ensuring that believers live as a community of 
believers, and continually reinforce the new life in Christ is to be lived out as a baptized person. 
These can be done at camp to help a new believer prepare for baptism. Such teaching can also 
emphasize the baptism that has already happened to previous disciples. 

Daniel Doriani suggests a role held by those who are going to disciple the new believer. 
He says, “Further, the sacrament of baptism asks that Jesus’ messengers disciple people by 
calling them to identify with Jesus in public, by the act of baptism.”29 Those who are already 
disciples have the responsibility to ensure the baptism of new believers. Such a person makes a 
public pronunciation, “I am a disciple of Jesus.” Baptism not only emphasizes the public 
pronouncement but also requires that a person fully understands what is meant by baptism. 
Perhaps making sure baptism is fully understood supports the reason to allow baptism to occur in 
the local church setting. There, the church can teach the church’s tradition associated with faith, 


repentance, and regeneration, as Goldsmith mentions. 
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The above reasons emphasize why baptism at the local church may be necessary, instead 
of doing it at camp. It also strengthens the reason that camps ought to let the local church know 
that a person associated with their church, or who resides locally, has accepted Christ, and should 
be baptized soon to bring the person into their faith community and to disciple the person to be a 


new citizen of the Kingdom of God. 


Teaching 

The final participle in the commission is ‘teach,’ or in the verb form, ‘teaching.’ This 
teaching is to instruct people to be disciples. Glasscock helps to explain the grammar used for the 
word teach; this “present tense participle (didaskontes, ‘teaching’) connects to the main verb, 
‘make disciples.’ To teach, didaské, is to inform and also to commit truth to someone else.””?° 
Jesus’ followers are now commanded, “do what Jesus himself did.”31 The man whom people 
referred to as teacher, Rabbi, now tells his followers and students to be a teacher just as he is. 
Camp staff hold the same occupation as Jesus, a teacher. 

Goldsmith adds to this, “As Jesus is the teacher, so the call of the disciples is to follow 
him in teaching and thus in making disciples/learners.”32 Jesus’ three years of teaching ministry 
was to make disciples of himself. He now turns that duty over to the disciples to make disciples 
of Jesus. Not of themselves; but Jesus. 

Osborne states that “‘teaching’...is based on Jesus’ own ‘teaching’ ministry,...another 


key area of Matthean theology, and forms the didaché, the church’s teaching ministry.”33 The 
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teaching ministry of the church, thus camps, is traced back to this aspect of the commission to 
teach. It may seem obvious this is needed, because how else are people going to know about 
Jesus, who he is, and what he has done, except through teaching? However, it is not only 
teaching about Jesus; it is also teaching what he commanded, discussed below. 

Allison adds to this understanding by saying, “By teaching what Jesus taught, the church 
becomes an extension of his ministry.”24 Jesus’ teaching ministry did not, nor does not, end with 
His ascension. It continues to this day, through the church’s teaching ministry, and where camps 
consider themselves as part of the church’s teaching ministry. 

MacArthur gives both comfort and a challenge to people who do not sense they have the 
gift of teaching, although that is what believers are commissioned to do. He says, “Every 
Christian is not gifted as a teacher, but every faithful Christian is committed to promoting the 
ministry of teaching God’s Word both to make and to edify disciples of Christ.”35 No person can 
use the excuse of not being capable of teaching another person in order not to make disciples. 
Every believer, whether gifted or not, can teach another person how to be a disciple. Although 
this is true, camps should not hire every believer who wants to be on staff just because they 
should be a teacher. Other character traits and gifts need consideration in order to hire a staff 


member at a camp. 


Obeying 
To the disciple, there is not only teaching and hearing; there needs to be listening, and 


obeying, resulting in deeds that put into action what Jesus’ commands. The obedience is the 
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result of His disciple’s response to His commands. “The activity of disciples is involved with 
‘teaching.’... But the emphasis is not simply on acquiring knowledge; the distinguishing feature 
is always that disciples are to obey or conform their lives to the teaching. Obedience was the 
hallmark of Jesus’ disciples.”3° Obedience to discipleship teaching is difficult. Such teaching 
often will go against human nature and social pressure. Obedience is required to change a 
person’s life to live as Jesus taught. Camp ought to exemplify what it is to live such a life of 
obedience to Jesus’ teachings. 

In Turner and Bock’s commentary, they support this need to obey. “The mission mandate 
also involves teaching new disciples to obey all that Jesus commanded.... This teaching is not 
merely to convey information but to change lives from disobedient to obedient behavior.”37 
Changed lives are Jesus’ desired outcome for his disciples which results in people going to live 
out the Kingdom of God. Camp staff can teach about their changed lives through sharing their 
faith story of obedience and encourage campers to obey as well. 

Glasscock comments, “The practical nature of biblical teaching can be seen here in that 
what is taught is obedience, not just facts. Discipleship involves teaching the converts to 
‘observe’ (érein, literally. ‘keep, guard, obey, pay attention to’) all that Jesus commanded His 
disciples.’8 Glasscock pushes the understanding a little more, in that the teaching is also to teach 
obedience. Not that people are to be obedient to the teaching; instead to the content taught. 

The church has obedience that is two-pronged when it comes to teaching. “Teaching 


obedience to all of Jesus’ commands forms the heart of disciple making. Evangelism must be 
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holistic. Ifnon-Christians are not hearing the gospel and not being challenged to make a decision 
for Christ, then the church has disobeyed one part of Jesus’ commission. If new converts are not 
faithfully and lovingly nurtured in the whole counsel of God’s revelation, then the church has 
disobeyed the other part.”39 Camps are part of this double obedience of teaching; they teach to 


convert and to spiritually mature campers in the Christian faith. 


What to Teach 

In this charge to the disciples, Jesus gives a directive of what the disciples are to teach 
and obey: “everything that I have commanded you.” 

John Owen provides an idea as to why to teach His commands. He says, “They are to be 
instructed in the duties and obligations of the gospel and prepared for usefulness on earth, and 
the enjoyment of Christ in heaven.... These the Holy Ghost was to bring to their 
remembrance.”4? Owens purports that by teaching the commands of Jesus, people will 
understand their responsibilities as disciples and the spreading of the good news about Jesus 
Christ. It is a method to continue the growth of God’s kingdom, and camps are part of this 
expansion. 

Owen’s citing of the Holy Ghost (Spirit) is appropriate and necessary in guiding disciples 
to teach everything Jesus commanded. It is by the guidance of the Holy Spirit that disciples will 
know how to understand, interpret, teach, and obey his commands. Disciple-makers need to rely 
not on their understanding of Jesus’ commands, but upon the Holy Spirit’s guidance to 


understand. 
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Ed Glasscock comments on the all-encompassing word ‘all’ contained in Jesus’ 
command. He states, “One should not overlook the important qualifier ‘all.’ It is not a fulfillment 
of the Great Commission to lead someone to Christ or to teach them basic moral principles of 
godly living; they are to instruct in the practical outworking of all of Jesus’ commandments. The 
‘all that I commanded you’ is critical in being a Christian.”*! He points out that a disciple is not 
merely a person who converted to believing in Jesus and then baptized. A disciple is to instruct 
another person to live out the teachings of Jesus; the teachings of what a disciple looks like and 
lives like in a fallen world. 

Glasscock continues this thought by stating, “What Christ had taught His twelve disciples 
was to be passed down through the church so that wherever the name of Jesus was preached, His 
value system, His program, and His truth were to be propagated and preserved.”’*2 At camps, 
preaching Jesus’ commands are propagated and preserved through the camp staff by their 


example of a faith community, and by creating and developing disciples for God’s Kingdom. 


Length of Time of Discipleship 
In a postmodern society, contrary convictions exist simultaneously, resulting in 
syncretism; taking beliefs from different religions and rejecting others of the Christian faith, 
creating personal theologies and doctrines. People then live their lives steered by inherent 
contradicting worldviews, rather than obeying Jesus’ commands. 
Some might think that once a conversion has occurred, that is the end of what a person 


needs to do as a disciple of Christ. It is not a lifelong journey but considered just a marker in a 
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person’s life. There is no attempt to obey all that Jesus commanded after confessing a belief in 
Jesus. 

First Peter 4:2 teaches otherwise. Peter tells his listeners, “As a result, they do not live the 
rest of their earthly lives for evil human desires, but rather for the will of God.” He is instructing 
the community of believers that they are to live the rest of their earthly lives to fulfill God’s will, 
or in other words, obey all that Jesus commanded. 

Lewis Donelson comments that “First Peter envisions the moral life, or at least one key 
moment in the moral life, as a choice between opposing ways of living, that are here named as 
living ‘according to human desires’ or ‘according to the will of God.””’43 Life for a disciple is 
always going to be a struggle between one’s own desire or will and God’s. Guidance to 
recognize how to live the will of God is part of obeying all that Jesus commanded. Learning and 
obedience to Jesus’ commands help disciples distinguish between battling desires and wills. This 
guidance stresses the importance of other disciples teaching new disciples all that Jesus 
commanded so other disciples know God’s will. 

Living for God’s will is not up to each person as to when it will end. Thomas Schreiner 
states that “believers are to live zealously for God as long as life endures.”’*4 It is not an, “Ok, 
I’ve signed the paper, now leave me alone,” type of response a person is to make. Instead, it is an 
“Ok, I’ve signed the paper. Now here is my life,” approach. A close analogy is a person who 
signs up for military service. There is no way that a person can sign the necessary paperwork and 
then walk away with no expectations upon their lives. Instead, once a signature is affixed, the 


person’s life is now at the will of the military. Now, this analogy is not entirely the same, in that 
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some future time a person can leave military service whereas a disciple is never to take the 
opportunity to seek to leave the will of God. 

Camps are not integral ingredients in a person’s daily spiritual life in order to continually 
influence a person to sustain their faith. Instead, camps are typically distantly placed yard pavers 
along one’s path in sustaining a lifelong faith. As a paver in one’s life, the camp’s value is in 
maintaining or spurring a camper’s life of discipleship. 

At camps, it is crucial to ensure a camper knows that the Christian faith is not just for the 
time at camp and maybe for a few days after it. Instead, this faith is lifelong. There should be the 
encouragement of methods to continue their faith growth after camp. Camp should include 
teaching on how to read the Bible, how to apply the Bible to life, ways to have a two-way 
communication with Jesus, the importance of spending quality heart to heart time with God, or 


how to find a person to guide them in their spiritual life (such as a mentor or faith coach). 


The Goal of Discipleship 

Jesus’ commission, as addressed above, concludes with the phrase “obey all that I have 
commanded.” However, what is the telos of teaching people to obey all that Jesus commanded? 
Knowledge? Is he behaving like Christ? Is she treating people nicely? While all of these are 
outcomes of obedience, Paul’s letter to the Ephesians provides a more definitive answer. In 
Ephesians 4:13, Paul points to the goal as maturity, a spiritual maturity, as the goal of all 
disciples. Gifts listed in the previous verses, and that are provided by God for disciples to 
exercise, support the camper in attaining spiritual maturity. 

The Greek word used for mature in this passage is /eleios, with understandings of “(1) 


brought to its end, finished, (2) wanting nothing necessary to completeness, (3) perfect, (4) that 
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which is perfect.”45 So the goal of maturity can also be understood as growing toward perfection, 
which in some translations the word ¢eleios is translated twelve times as ‘perfect.’ In discussing 
the word, Harold Hoehner states, “It can mean absolutely perfect as used by Jesus when he told 
his audience that they must be perfect like their heavenly Father.”46 The same word, feleios, is 
used in both situations. A mature person is one who has achieved perfection, or as some faith 
traditions refer to it, sanctification. 

This maturity “refers to a person who is fully grown and mature, as opposed to a child 
who is gullible to false teachings, as mentioned in 4:14.47 The more a disciple obeys Jesus’ 
commands, the more secure a person is in the Christian faith. Such a disciple can stand up 
against teachings that are adjusted, even by a small amount, and not allow it to influence his/her 
faith. 

In Charles Swindoll’s commentary on Galatians and Ephesians, he states, “The opposite 
trait—immaturity—leads to spiritual malnutrition and doctrinal gullibility.”48 An immature 
disciple can easily be diverted from the path of spiritual maturity. Discipleship seeks to keep 
other disciples on the path to spiritual maturity. 

What is the measure to be used to consider a person spiritually mature or in the state of 
perfection? Paul provides that answer as well; it is “attaining to the whole measure of the fullness 


of Christ” (Ephesians 4:13). 
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Peter Williamson comments that the disciples are “to fully resemble Messiah Jesus, to grow into 
likeness, to his full stature.”*9 Obeying Jesus’ commands will naturally lead to appearing as Jesus 
in every way possible. 

Attaining spiritual maturity is not something that will happen easily nor quickly. Lynn 
Cohick observes, “The choice of verb is interesting. Paul speaks of our arriving at this mature 
adult and fullness status, implying a lifelong journey.”©° So this journey to spiritual maturity will 
not occur in one’s life. It will not be until glory that a disciple can be entirely a mature, perfect, 
or complete person. 

The Beacon Commentary states that “unto a perfect man refers to that level of maturity in 
the Church both collectively and individually in which God's power is fully manifested in 
holiness and righteousness. Such a state will not be attained in its maximum meaning until 
hereafter when we shall possess in resurrection perfection the graces of Christ.”>! 

The Church Father, Jerome, supports this approach in Letter 108.25, where he gives 
guidance in knowing when people achieve the full measure of man and the fullness of Christ. 
Upon Christ’s return, “we shall rise as perfect men in the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.”5? 

As in the previous section, camps are a slice of a camper’s whole life. Additionally, while 


camps do have a significant impact on campers, they are not part of their day-to-day lives. At 
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camp, campers receive a boost to attain the goal of spiritual maturity, and camps need to realize 
their value in spurring the attainment of the camper’s telos. 

Camps can help their campers pursue spiritual maturity by training them in the same 
methods listed above to sustain a camper’s faith. As well, camps ought to explore and instruct 
campers in the application of spiritual disciplines. These Christian habits steer campers to reflect 


characteristics of Jesus in their day-to-day living to achieve perfection. 


Responses to Discipleship Messages 

What might responses be by people to the expectation to obey all that Jesus commanded? 
Will everyone follow through and be obedient for the rest of their lives, as 1 Peter encourages his 
readers to do? How many will continue to strive to spiritual maturity and the fullness of Christ? 
Once a person is a disciple, will it be a smooth journey with no diversions to spiritual maturity? 
Jesus told a parable which provides answers to these inquiries. It is a parable about four types of 
soils, and how people respond to the message of the Kingdom of God. Each synoptic gospel 
contains a recording of the parable: Matthew 13:1-23, Mark 4:1-20, and Luke 8:4-15. For 
purposes of this theological framework discussion, the focus will be upon Matthew’s account. 

Typically, to understand a passage, commentaries are consulted to gain insight into a 
passage. However, with this parable, a commentary is provided, which assists readers in 
understanding its meaning. Consulting commentaries still provide further guidance in 
understanding Jesus’ recorded commentary. 

Below is an initial account of each soil, Jesus’ recorded explanation of the soil, 
enumeration of commentaries on the passage, and concluding implications for making disciples 


in a camp environment. 
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Soil Number One 


As he was scattering the seed, some fell along the path, and the birds came and ate it up. 


—Matthew 13:4 


When anyone hears the message about the kingdom and does not understand it, the evil 
one comes and snatches away what was sown in their heart. This is the seed sown along 
the path. 


—Matthew 13:19 


In regard to these passages, James Montgomery Boice says, 


The seed that falls there merely lies on the path and does not sink in, and the birds 
(which Christ compares to the devil or the devil’s workers) soon snatch it away. What 
is it that makes the human heart hard? There can be only one answer: sin. Sin hardens 
the heart, and the heart that is hardened sins even more broadly and deliberately.... 
Sin leads to a rejection of God and God’s truth, and the rejection of truth leads to 
even greater sin.... When Jesus came preaching the kingdom of God, he came 
preaching God’s right to rule over the minds and hearts of all people. But that is 
precisely what the people involved did not want.*3 


Donald A Hagner adds to our understanding of these verses by stating, 


The problem in the first instance...is specified in the words...“‘and does not 
understand (it)”.... The problem of failing to understand, however, according to the 
context, results from the hardheartedness and unreceptive attitude of the 
hearers...rather than from any inadequacy in the communication of the message 
itself.... This failure is described further in terms of the coming of...“the evil one,” 
who “seizes”... what was sown...“in that person’s heart,” the interpretive equivalent 
of the birds eating the seed in v 4.... The activity of the enemy here works together 
with, but does not absolve, those who have rejected the message. It is because they 
have rejected the message that the evil one is enabled to snatch away the seed.>+ 


Focusing on verse 19, Ben Witherington discusses the invisible spiritual battle waged 


upon a person. Witherington says, 


379. 


Verse 19 refers to the active work of Satan and perhaps reveals to us something of the 
First Evangelist’s view of the cosmic warfare that is going on in regard to the spread 
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of the gospel. The failure here is blamed... on the external intruder that comes and 
takes away the seed.*> 


Ina camp setting, the Gospel is presented throughout the camper’s experiences. What 
Jesus commanded is taught so a camper can learn how to obey and live the Kingdom of God. 
However, as the example of this soil points out, these messages do not penetrate the hearts of all 
campers. Resistance to Jesus’ teaching results because the camper may have had sin stamp down 
his/her heart. Alternatively, his/her life of sin deters the camper from understanding much 
throughout the camp experience. 

The pleasure of sin can also prevent a camper from allowing God’s rule to crack a 
camper’s heart. There is the desire that the direction of his/her life by their guidance overrules 
anyone else. For such a camper this can be a constant battle between doing what he/she desires 


as opposed to what God expects of him/her; not only in spiritual matters but in all areas of life. 


Soil Number Two 


Some fell on rocky places, where it did not have much soil. It sprang up quickly, because 
the soil was shallow. But when the sun came up, the plants were scorched, and they 
withered because they had no root. 

—Matthew 13:5-6 


The seed falling on rocky ground refers to someone who hears the word and at once 
receives it with joy. But since they have no root, they last only a short time. When trouble 
or persecution comes because of the word, they quickly fall away. 

—Matthew 13:20-21 


Ben Witherington III assists us again to understand this parable by asserting, 


When the seed fell there it sank in, but only to a very shallow depth. It sprang up quickly, 
but it also faded quickly in the sun’s heat because it had not root.... Shallow hearts are 
attracted to the excitement of a place where much seems to be happening. They hear the 
gospel and seem to fit in. They can make a profession of faith. But then some difficulty 
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arises—the loss of a job, misunderstandings with other Christians, sickness, even a bad 
romance—and just as suddenly as they once seemed to embrace the faith, they fall 
away.°6 


James Montgomery Boice assists to grasp the meaning of this soil by pointing out, 


The immediate...sprouting of the seed is described as the joyful reception of the word.... 
Not only the ‘hearing of the word”...but also the “receiving” of it. The person is likened 
to the thin soil, and the response is described as “only fora time.”... The incipient 
disciple immediately...falls away...and thereby shows that the initial response was not 
deep or genuine.>” 


In Wilkins commentary of the gospel, he offers a look at this soil by revealing it, 


Has sufficient receptivity to allow the seed to sprout up, but it is not deep enough to 
develop any root.... When the environment is suitable, the life in the seed will begin to 
germinate. There is potential in the soil for the seed to send out life, but it is only 
superficial. This type of heart exhibits a superficial reception of the gospel (“at once 
receives it with joy”), but it does not take root. The seed of the gospel message was not 
able to penetrate to produce the change of regeneration in the person’s heart.... But under 
the burning heat of troubles and persecution...true nature is revealed, while others 
stumble or fall away.°8 


Witherington also contributes to our viewing of the parable by purporting, “We are told 
that these people are quickly scandalized...that is, they stumble over their commitment to the 
gospel when trouble and persecution arises.’»? 

Such a camper, who has a heart like this soil, accepts the Gospel and initially desires to 
obey all Jesus commanded. As long as the camper is still in the camp environment, the obedience 
of Gospel teachings is taken to heart and joy is expressed at doing so. 

However, when the camper leaves camp and returns to their day-to-day environment, the 


realities of life start to have an impact. The weight of parental expectations, peer pressures, 
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relationship challenges, and other negative impacts affect the camper. His/her joy of obeying 
Jesus becomes a hurdle as he/she struggles to obey. At some point, these outward pressures upon 
the camper take their toll, and the camper stumbles, and his/her desire to obey disappears. The 
result is the camper returns to the previous behaviors, ending any impact the Gospel started and 


no longer living the Kingdom of God. 


Soil Number Three 


Other seed fell among thorns, which grew up and choked the plants. 
—Matthew 13:7 


The seed falling among the thorns refers to someone who hears the word, but the worries 
of this life and the deceitfulness of wealth choke the word, making it unfruitful. 
—Matthew 13:22 
In addressing the third soil, Boice’s commentary focuses upon the heart. He explains 

that, 

The third type of soil stands for a strangled heart—a heart strangled by things.... We are 

choked with riches—we who have cars and houses and boats and bank accounts and all 

the modem gad gets of our materialistic culture.... Riches do not choke a person all at 

once. It is a gradual process. Like the weeds in Christ’s parable, riches grow up 

gradually. Slowly, slowly, they strangle the budding of spiritual life within. © 

A contribution to understanding this soil by David L. Turner says, “The seed that sprouts 
and grows but is chocked by thorns stands for a promising hearing of the message that ends 
because of competition from secular concerns, especially greed.”®! 


Wealth and possessions are the focus of Stanley Hauerwas’ commentary of this section of 


the parable. He explains, 
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It may seem odd that wealth makes it impossible to grow the word. Wealth, we assume, 
should create the power necessary todo much good. But wealth stills the imagination 
because we are not forced, as the disciples of Jesus were forced, to be an alternative to 
the world that only necessity can create. Possessed by possessions, we desire to act in the 
world, often on behalf of the poor, without having to lose our possessions. ®” 


Wilkins commentary discusses the relationship between wealth and worry in relation to 


this soil. In his commentary on this soil he shares that the, 


Heart receives the gospel but has competition from the world..., has enough potential for 
productivity that the life in the seed begins to develop.... The gospel is not able to 
transform the person into a true disciple because of his or her competing priorities. The 
“worries of this life” indicate that the person has not yet placed the kingdom above all 
else and so tries to manage his or her own life.... The worry here tragically chokes out 
the life of the seed. The “deceitfulness of wealth” combines with worry to choke out the 
life of the seed for the one who is trying to manage his or her own life apart from God 
and is tempted to find the solution in worldly resources.... The combined priorities of 
worry and wealth choke out the life of the message of the kingdom of heaven, so that it is 
unable to bear fruit.© 


Once more, Witherington offers useful comment to our understanding. Witherington 


posits that people are, 


[O]vercome by worldly cares and the desire for wealth and so were not really able to 
truly become Jesus’ disciples. The overall effect of this material on our evaluation of the 
disciples themselves suggests anomaly or tension. The disciples on the one hand are 
recipients of special knowledge, but on the other hand they lack spiritual insight and 
understanding.® 


This camper is like the previous one. There is a prompt response to the Gospel and a desire to 


obey Jesus’ commands as long as he/she is at camp. Once the camper is in the day-to-day 


environment, internal pressures impact his/her heart. 
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Personal desires for things begin to distract the camper. Jesus especially mentions wealth. 
Not only does it pertain to adults having issues with wealth, but teens as well. Ina teen camper’s 
life, it can refer to attaining money, but also a pursuit for notoriety, influence, acceptance, the 
security of self, or just trying to “keeping up with the Joneses.” 

Stanley Hauerwas’ comment above extends understanding the impact upon a camper’s 
life. A desire for things will divert their attention to living out the Kingdom of God by way of 
taking care of others. Such a camper will be so inward -focused that cares of others will be 
diminished or ignored. As a result, this camper’s life, Jesus says, is not fruitful. 

This camper’s heart is close to being fruitful though. This soil is the first that Jesus 
comments about its fruitfulness. The gospel message has had some germination in the heart, yet 


there is no production of fruit. 


Soil Number Four 


Still other seed fell on good soil, where it produced a crop—a hundred, sixty or thirty 
times what was sown. 
—Matthew 13:8 


But the seed falling on good soil refers to someone who hears the word and understands 
it. This is the one who produces a crop, yielding a hundred, sixty or thirty times what was 


sown. 
—Matthew 13:23 


To comprehend this final soil, James Montgomery Boice declares, 


The only sure evidence of a genuine reception of the Word of God in a person’s life is 
spiritual fruit.... Fruit is the important thing, not the amount of it.... It is only the open 
heart that receives the preaching of the gospel and is saved.... The only heart that ever 
receives the truth of the gospel and is saved is the heart that opens itself to Jesus and his 
teaching.© 


In Donald A. Hagner’s commentary, he says, 
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“Understanding,” the determinative word here..., implies receptivity.... Understanding, 
furthermore, must result in the response of proper conduct. The good soil is that which 
receives the seed of the word, which nurtures that seed in discipleship, and which bears 
fruit...in spectacularly abundant measure.® 


David L. Turner offers additional insights by purporting in his commentary, 

The fourth soil produces fruit, which signifies genuine discipleship: obedience to God’s 

law as taught by Jesus.... It is significant that fruit is borne only when there is 

understanding of the message..., such understanding and the lack of it are both matters of 

God’s sovereignty and human responsibility.®” 

Adding to our understanding and discussing the harvest, Michael L. Wilkins states that 
the fourth soil, 

Represents the person who not only hears the gospel message but understands it and 

allows it to take full root in his or her heart so that it can produce fruit.... There may be 

varying amounts of yield in each person, but there must be a yield.... The fruit is never 

identified.... The fruit produced is the outward evidence of the reality of the inward life 

of the kingdom. The implication of the yield amount does not indicate supernatural 

amounts but rather signifies a harvest blessed by God. Seed sown on good soil will yield 

to the maximum what it has been created to produce, with varying amounts that reflect 

individual potential.® 

This camper accepts the message of the Gospel and wants to obey all that Jesus 
commanded. It seems that to hear and obey requires an understanding; otherwise, a person is 
robotic, and not fruitful. The key is understanding. David L. Turner stresses that it is through 
understanding that a person is fruitful. 

Upon the germination of understanding in the camper’s heart, their life will naturally 
produce fruit. However, for germination to occur, David Hagner points out that discipleship is 


needed. The need for discipleship points back to the beginning and the discussion about Jesus’ 


commission. 
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Jesus does not enumerate what the fruit is to be, which is wise. If Jesus had done so, 
people could pursue producing such fruit without understanding, but also lead to one’s pride. 
Instead, as Michael Wilkins above gives guidance to the identity of the fruit, the fruit is external 
evidence of an inward change to the camper’s life; the same idea associated with baptism—an 
outward expression of what happened inside. It is a life that looks like the Kingdom of God as a 
result of receiving the teaching of what Jesus commanded. 

It is not sure that the amounts Jesus mentions are literal or figurative. Rudolf 
Schnackenburg notes above that the amount is not the focus, but the fruit is what is valued. God 
wants people to produce fruit, not to worry about the amount. 

It should be evident that this is the desired soil that each camper possesses. A soil, or 
heart, in which the seed of the Gospel continues to germinate as campers return to their day-to- 
day routine, producing a great harvest and a Kingdom of God life. A desire of camp staff should 
be that all of the planning, preparation, training, sessions, and activities will sustain in the 


campers’ lives as they strive to become spiritually mature for the rest of their lives. 


Impact for Camp Staff 
It may seem from the four different types of soils that three-quarters of campers will 
result in sustaining their faith after camp. We need to be careful with such thinking, in that Jesus 
did not state nor portray that the different soils represented a quarter of the area. All we know is 
four different varieties of soils received the seed. The hearts of campers are like the four soils; 
they represent four different varieties of hearts. 
Camp staff do not know fully where each camper is at spiritually. During a week of camp 


there may be a higher number of campers whose hearts are the perfect condition for the Gospel 
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to germinate, than the other three; or, there might be a more significant number of the second 
type of soil than the rest. The staff does not know which type of heart each camper possesses. As 
such, it is essential to spread the Gospel to all campers with no hesitations. 

Ben Witherington helps to realize this thinking. “The parable is about three sorts of 
failure and three degrees of success, and at least part of the point of the parable seems to be that 
no matter how much failure there is, it is the sower’s job to continue to sow in hope and leave the 
results in God’s hands.”69 

From Witherington’s comment, there is the reminder that spiritual growth of campers is 
only a hope for the camp staff. The results are in God’s realm. These results “are ultimately in 
the hands of God as well as in the choice of the individual. Our responsibility is to sow the seed, 
as did Jesus, to trust God, and to understand that inevitably there will be mixed responses.””° 
Camp staff can pull out all of the stops and create the best program ever, but it is ultimately God 
and the camper as to the impact the camp experience will have on the camper’s production of 
fruit and a sustained faith. 

Leaving the results up to God does not get camp staff off the hook. “The responsibility for 
production of fruit lies in the life-giving operation of the Spirit-empowered gospel, but that does 
not eliminate the disciple’s own responsibility.”7! Michael Wilkins stresses that disciples still 
have a responsibility. He continues by supplying suggestions about what a disciple should do; 
one must receive the “proper nutrients and care for our well-being by continually being watered 


with the Word of God and enfolded ina protecting community of other believers.””2, When 
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campers leave camp, they should be guided to keep returning to God’s word for their supply of 
life-giving nutrients, but also be absorbed into a body of believers upon their return home. 
Although Wilkins makes this comment about the fourth soil, perhaps it is also for the three soils 
where the seed had fallen. Maybe a camper’s heart may be softened or be protected from outside 
influences and inner desires, redirecting the camper to be a fruitful soil. 

Camp staff should also be careful to expect the same fruit from each camper. Camp staff 
need to remember that “disciples are not all the same, and so equally genuine disciples may 
produce different levels of crop, depending on their different gifts and circumstances.”7> There 
should not be feelings of disappointment when one camper’s fruit is a certain amount and 
another camper produced more, and yet another produced less. Each camper is at a different 
point and ability to produce a crop. It is the responsibility of disciples to be faithful and continue 
to cultivate the camper’s spiritual life to attain spiritual maturity. 

Wilkins is correct in stating, “This teaches us that just as Jesus had varied responses to 
his message, so will we. Faithfulness in sowing the gospel message is paramount, not the 
numbers that respond.”’4 Faithfulness in spreading the Gospel at all times is what God requires 
of the camp staff. Totaling up the amount of the fruit is not the role of the camp staff, only a 
faithfulness of sowing the Gospel into every camper’s heart. 

This faithfulness may seem ridiculous to people, maybe even a waste of time in our 
instant society. However, Anna Case-Winters advocates a different approach to take. “To the 
hearer of the parable this may seem extravagant, even wasteful. Allan Boesak suggests that the 


reader is immediately struck by the ‘reckless abandon, the unchecked generosity, the 
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undisciplined abundance of this sower.’ God’s initiating grace operates along these lines.”7> 
Camp staff should not hold back on sharing the Gospel, the lifesaving changing grace of Jesus 


Christ. Such an absence of sharing the Gospel results in a disservice to campers and God. 


Theological Framework Summary 

The primary theological foundation for sustained faith research is based upon Jesus’ charge 
to His disciples recorded in Matthew 28:19-20. It is a commission to make disciples at all times 
who will obey all Jesus commanded. The disciples made are not a temporary part of their life; 
rather it is lifelong. Thus, this search is for sustaining a camper’s faith after their camp experience. 
The goal of the disciples teaching other disciples what Jesus commanded is spiritual maturity. 
Although attaining spiritual maturity before death cannot happen, spiritual maturity is sought 
through a sustained and growing faith. 

After a camp experience, campers leave with differing spiritual states. The desired state is 
one in which the message of the Gospel and attempting to obey all that Jesus commanded is 
sought after through sustaining one’s faith. However, this desired state is not an automatic result 
of the camp staff. Instead it is a partnering of God with the camper. 

In summary, by faith, camp staff are to make disciples who obey all of Jesus’ commands, which 
is sustained for the rest of the camper’s earthly life as the camper endeavors to produce fruit on 


his/her expedition to spiritual maturity. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


Literature addressing the issue of faith sustainability after camp is currently not available, 
as there is no specific study of the topic. The closest is a thesis and article writings by Jacob 
Sorensen.! However, they also do not address the issue of faith sustainability after camp. As 
such, those articles, as well as other literature related to discipleship and youth ministry, are 
reviewed in this chapter. 

What follows is an evaluation of faith development theories, followed by presenting 
some essential discipleship components, then suggestions to sustain faith after a camp experience 
will be discussed, and the chapter concludes with a recommendation to help carry what camps do 


and tie it in with a camper’s local church. 


Faith Development 
When it comes to the sustaining faith of a teenager after a week-long experience at a 
Christian camp, a discussion of faith development requires addressing. Two theories of faith 
development are prominent, one by James W. Fowler, and the other by John H. Westerhoff III. 


Each theory is below, focusing upon the theory as it relates to the time of the teenager’s years. 


Fowler’s Faith Development Theory 
The faith theory stage which applies to teenagers in Fowler’s theory is the Synthetic- 
Conventional Faith. Fowler considers this stage to start in adolescence and continue into 


adulthood. A person in this stage becomes “capable of using and appreciating abstract 
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concepts.” This stage is the result of the natural development of a person from child to teenager. 
As achild, concrete concepts convey information and help them to learn. In the teenage years, a 

person transfers from understanding concrete concepts to grasping abstract concepts. As such, a 

teenager can understand concepts such as grace, salvation, and redemption, to name a few. 

Fowler continues to explain this stage by stating, “In this period we see the emergence of 
mutual interpersonal perspective taking.... This capacity can make youths acutely sensitive to the 
meanings they seem to have to others and to the evaluations those meanings imply.”? It is at this 
time that teenagers start to understand they have a perspective, as do other people. The viewpoint 
of others starts to impact a teenager’s perspective of themselves and becomes an overwhelming 
concem. Who they are internally and to others is the teenager’s unease. As a result, what others 
think of a teenager is of great value to them. 

Duffy Robbins states the following about this interpersonal concern of teenagers: “The 
student plays different roles around different people. For example, the student acts like a 
Christian when around the youth group, but when on campus and away from the youth group, he 
or she acts like the non-Christian kids at school.”* This portrait is an excellent illustration of how 
other people influence a teenager’s behavior, depending on the perspective expected by differing 
groups. The teenager is conscious as to which group requires what actions and what thinking. 

Fowler continues, “God-representations can be populated with personal qualities of 
accepting love, understanding, loyalty, and support during times of crisis.”> At this point, 
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teenagers can understand the abstract characteristics of an unseen God concerning their everyday 
lives, such as omnipresence, support, care, and others. 

“Identity, beliefs, and values are strongly felt, even when they contain contradictory 
elements. However, they tend to be espoused in tacit rather than explicit formulations.”® 
Teenagers develop attachments to different understandings about the world, even ones that 
contradict each other. It is difficult for a teenager to grasp contradictions because they hold them 
silently, and time to wrestle with such incongruent concepts does not arise. 

“At this stage, one’s ideology or worldview is lived and asserted, it is not yet a matter of 
critical and reflective articulation,”’ states Fowler. While their beliefs, compatible and 
incompatible, are acted upon in teenagers’ lives, they are not yet criticized and pondered. Such 
criticism and pondering of teenagers’ beliefs is part of the following theoretical stage of faith 
development. 

An example of such contradictions as it applies to Christianity, are teenagers thinking it is 
ok to use the Lord’s name in vain. However, when around ministers or people they consider as 
more pious, care is taken not todo so. Although there is the belief that God is omnipresent, the 
teenager does not realize the incongruency that God is not offended only when around ministers 
or more pious people. Teenagers do not see the contradiction that no matter whose presence the 
teenager is in, God is present as well. In this stage, there is no deliberation about contrasting 
beliefs such as this. 

Fowler continues by stating, 

Where earlier deficits in the self, its emotional life, and its patterns of object relations 


have not been worked through and healed, they become factors that can inhibit the use of 
cognitive abilities in the tasks of identity and ideology construction in adolescence.... We 


6. Fowler, Faithful Change, 61. 
7. Fowler, Faithful Change, 61. 
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frequently see splits that are directly attributable to such unresolved issues and relations 
from childhood.® 


Trouble arises in understanding God because of earlier shortcomings in a teenager's life. Often 
the result is a struggle to resolve the issues, leading to jettison any belief in God because of a 
limited emotional understanding ofa deity. 

A constriction of this stage is that a teenager struggles to understand a third-person 
perspective. Fowler explains that “in its dependence upon significant others for confirmation and 
clarity about its identity and meaning to them, the self does not yet have a transcendental 
perspective from which it can see and evaluate self-other relations.”? Teenagers are more 
concemed about what other people think about them and struggle to care about what God thinks 
about them. As such, teenagers will give in to pressure from other people, especially peers’ 
perspectives, to do something, instead of concerning themselves with God’s perspective. 
Teenagers can get trapped in constant concern about other people’s perspectives, that they are 


entrenched in the Tyranny of the They or the Majority. 


Westerhoff’s Faith Development Theory 
Affiliative Faith is the identity Westerhoff gives to this style of faith during the teenage 
years. He offers three characteristics to this style: belonging, affections, and authority. Below is 
his explanation of each characteristic. 
In the belonging characteristic of affiliative faith, Westerhoff emphasizes each person’s 
desire to be part of a community. He states that “our active participation [in the community] can 


contribute to its life. Persons with affiliative faith need to participate in the community’s 


8. Fowler, Faithful Change, 61. 
9. Fowler, Faithful Change, 62. 
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activities.” The active participation in a community of believers helps teenagers feel they 
belong to something. This belonging helps give teenagers a sense of identity, an identity as a 
Christian. Through participation in the community, teenagers live out their Christian faith 
together. Such community participation can include playing an instrument in a worship band, 
sorting out clothing at a homeless shelter, attending youth group, being one of many greeters, 
and many other ministry opportunities. The vital component is that teenagers feel that they 
belong to Christian communities. 

Religious affections is the second characteristic. “Some of us have forgotten or ignored 
the primal importance of the religion of the heart.... We forget that the intuitional mode of 
consciousness is of equal importance with the intellectual.”!! There is a need for teenagers to 
experience affections in the Christian faith. Often the focus is on knowledge of Christianity, with 
little concern for the affections or heart matters. Teenagers need time to express and understand 
various religious affections for developing faith. “Opportunities for experiencing awe, wonder, 
and mystery, as well as chances to sing, dance, paint, and act are needed.”!2 

Finally, the characteristic of authority is explored. Westerhoff explains authority as “a 
community affirmation of a story and a way of life that judges and inspires its actions.” !3 
Teenagers appreciate times to hear, understand, and uphold the Christian story, as well as their 
community’s story of faith. These stories provide a way to direct teenagers’ faith by providing 


authority on how the Christian community lives. 


10. JohnH. Westerhoff, Will Our Children Have Faith? (New York: Seabury Press, 1983), 94. 
11. Westerhoff, Will Our Children Have Faith? ,94. 
12. Westerhoff, Will Our Children Have Faith? ,95. 
13. Westerhoff, Will Our Children Have Faith? 95. 
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Westerhoff views these three characteristics as the needs of a teenager’s faith, just as 
humans have needs to survive. He seems to hold the view that by meeting these three 


characteristics in teenagers, there will be a success in their faith development. 


Critique of Faith Development Theories 

While numerous critiques are available about both theories, the following are ones that 
relate to the concern about sustaining faith in the post-Christendom and postmodem society of 
teenagers in the early 215 Century. 

One, the theories appear to presume all teenagers have had the same starting point of 
faith, as Johnathan Edwards encouraged families to have in his book Religious Affections. 
However, because of living in a post-Christendom society, it cannot be assumed teenagers have 
any Christian faith, let alone any faith influence in their life. Camps host campers who may have 
zero Christian input. As such, a teenager may be at an earlier stage or style of faith development 
than expected by the theories for a teenager. 

Additionally, when campers leave camp, camp staff do not know what kind of home 
environment to which the campers are returning. It used to be all campers returned to a home 
where both parents—or at least one—had a concern about the spiritual development of their 
child. That is not the case anymore. Campers may return to parents who do not care or are hostile 
to any spiritual development of their child. As such, there is no support for the camper to receive 
guidance by other Christians, to be involved in a community, or to come up with opportunities to 
express religious affections. Camps no longer have an assurance there will be support or care at 


home for campers to sustain their faith after camp. 
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Two, is the change in society since the development of the theories. Miller-McLemore 
mentions the following as changes, “recognition of the limits of science, state, and market in 
solving complex social problems, new regard forthe public role of particular religious beliefs, 
acceptance of a non-Christian pluralism, major gender role changes, and heightened anxiety 
about and attention to children.”!4 With so many societal changes, maybe an update to the 


theories is needed, or another approach is required. 


Hamilton’s Phases of Christian Maturing 

As discussed in the previous chapter, Ephesians 4:13 points to the goal of discipleship as 
being maturity. Neil Hamilton’s Phases of Christian Maturity seem more appropriate for 
understanding how a person grows and sustains their faith to attain faith maturity. Hamilton uses 
phase theory because, as he states, it “dictates that no previous phase is ever left completely 
behind as we move to more mature phases. The new phase includes all that was valid in the 
previous phase and depends on it as the grounds of every advance the new phrase presents.””!5 
Just as a pyramid building cannot start in the middle, instead at the bottom, relying on previous 
layers to support the final point of the structure, so phase theory relies on the previous phase. 
However, as discussed previously, the top point of maturity will not be realized in a person’s life 
until glory. 

The first phase of Hamilton’s phases is discipleship. However, Hamilton encourages 
looking at discipleship differently: “I am making discipleship only a phase of the Christian life 
rather than a description of the whole.... I want the word ‘disciple’ to connote primarily 


14. Bonnie Miller-McLemore, “Whither the Children? Childhood in Religious Education,” The Joumal of 
Religion 86, no. 4 (October 2006): 638). 


15. Neill Quinn. Hamilton, Maturing in the Christian Life (Philadelphia: The Geneva Press, 1984), 104. 
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attachment to the person of Jesus as it does in the Gospels rather than attention to a body of 
learning on the part of a student.”!® In this phase, the foundation is associating one’s self to 
Jesus. There is no amount of learning or repeating back facts or details. Instead, it is about 
connecting to a person, Jesus Christ — the relationship. 

This “attachment to Jesus as the representative of the order of the kingdom, is the 
beginning of discipleship.”!7 Such attachment is the result of what Jesus taught about detaching 
one’s self from life’s many things and people. These may include parents/family, friends, wealth, 
or status as one increases attachment to Jesus. 

Transition in Spirit is Hamilton’s next phase. Remember, this will not exclude the 
previous phase, instead it supports this one. Furthermore, the spirit Hamilton is referring to is not 
the human spirit, but the Holy Spirit. “We see that the full force of the good news...is 
experienced not at entrance into discipleship but at transition to life in the Spirit.”18 
Hamilton bases this upon the accounts of the disciples with Jesus. At first, they were 
experiencing discipleship, as they were detaching themselves from earthly attachments, to latch 
to Jesus. Following Jesus’ resurrection and ascension, the Holy Spirit came at Pentecost to guide 
them to maturity. “It is the risen Christ who breathes the Spirit on his followers, not the Jesus of 
the ministry and of discipleship.”!9 

As a result of this transition, a new birth occurs. “New birth is the work of the Spirit, and 


the Spirit was not yet bestowed during the discipleship phase.... The greatest blessing of the 


16. Hamilton, Maturing in the Christian Life, 40. 
17. Hamilton, Maturing in the Christian Life, 51 (emphasis in original). 
18. Hamilton, Maturing in the Christian Life, 83. 
19. Hamilton, Maturing in the Christian Life, 83. 
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Christian life comes not at the beginning but in the experience of this transition to life in the 
Spirit.”2° 

This new life by the Spirit “now points the way, not from up ahead, but by prompting 
from within.”2! Hamilton is pointing out there is no prompting that a person will receive by a 
presence in front of them, such as a military leader of an army; instead, the prompting will come 
from within the person. No one else can do it, because they are not able to be deep within a 
person as the Spirit can. 

The final phase is Maturing in Church and Mission. Hamilton finds that community, 
church, is a valued component to maturing at this point. “The graces for spiritual maturing are 
distributed throughout the community in the form of complimentary gifts. One can mature as an 
individual only by finding his or her place within that community.”2? It is in a community that 
God granted gifts of believers to assist in maturing a person. 

At camp, the community of staff members has different gifts, and the exercise of these 
gifts by the staff help campers mature in their faith. Granted, this community of gifts is for a 
short amount of time in the camper’s life, but there might be gifts present that are not available at 
the local church or expressed differently, adding to the maturing of the camper. 

The maturing person also must take advantage of the gifts granted to the community 
members. In Western culture, with the emphasis on individualism, this may be difficult, but one 


must be open to the benefit of community gifts to propel a person to maturity. 


20. Hamilton, Maturing in the Christian Life, 84. 
21. Hamilton, Maturing in the Christian Life, 92. 
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Community is vital for campers when they return home after camp. Emphasis needs to be 
made to the campers of the importance of joining a community of believers, and not try to 
mature on their own. God has provided different gifts to people to help them mature after their 
camp experience. As Hamilton points out, “One can mature as an individual only by finding his 
or her place within that community... Each member has an essential gift which it is the privilege 
of each to discover and exercise within the community.?3 

For the implementation of God’s mission, it requires maturity and gifts bestowed by God. 
Hamilton states that “the journey of faith is ultimately a journey in mission. The church is a 
training facility or staging area to launch members into mission.”* It is in the community of 
believers where a person can fully exhibit their maturing by taking part in that mission. 

This mission is not about anyone else’s except God’s will. The mission is “mandated or assumed 
by every New Testament author.... To be a Christian is to be engaged in one way or another in 
world mission.”25 It is through exercising one’s gifts, like muscles, which will pursue maturity 
through pursuing mission. 

Campers can be encouraged to take part in mission in their local church to help them 
mature. At camp, their gifts can be evaluated and homed in on, or even allowed to pursue God’s 
mission for this world. However, the camp is a temporary setting, measuring only the length of 
the camp. The local church setting provides support, the guidance of gifts, responding to the 


Spirit and joint venture in mission for a person to practice maturation for a long duration. 


23. Hamilton, Maturing in the Christian Life, 115. 
24. Hamilton, Maturing in the Christian Life, 126. 
25. Hamilton, Maturing in the Christian Life, 128. 
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Hamilton’s phases of maturity seem more appropriate for the 218‘ Century, where postmodernity 
and post-Christendom are ubiquitous in Western civilizations. It does not assume that a person 
has any foundation in the Christian faith, any immediate family who can assist in maturing or 
require a predesignated position in the faith by a certain age. Instead, just as Scripture, these 
phases address the current position of a person, and transports him/her to a different 


understanding and position in faith. 


Fundamental Discipleship Components 

While the previous chapter discussed disciples and discipleship, it was in the context of 
understanding the Great Commission. Discipleship has developed and changed over the years by 
the first century Christians, Apostolic Fathers, the Catholic Church, the Reformation, and many 
other cultural and world events. This section looks at discipleship as it is currently, along with 
discussing some of its fundamental components. 

In Michael J. Wilkins’ book, Following the Master: A Biblical Theology of Discipleship, 
he reviews varying models and understandings of the concept of disciple and discipleship, 
pointing out that it is difficult to arrive at a standard definition and understanding by all 
Christians of the term and idea. As a result, “No consensus reigns in understanding what Jesus 
was doing and in what we should be doing in making disciples.”2° 

To arrive at an understanding of disciples and discipleship, Wilkins discusses the word 
and idea. First, he looks at the English word disciple. “The Latin terms discipulus (masculine) 
/discipula (feminine) and the Greek words mathetes (masculine)/mathetria (feminine)...these 
Latin and Greek nouns have a linguistic relationship to verbs for ‘learn’ in their earliest history, 


26. Michael J. Wilkins, Following the Master: A Biblical Theology of Discipleship (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 2010), 24. 
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they were used to refer to ‘learners’ and ‘students.’”27 While this may be the meaning of the 
word in the original language, it also is used to refer to a person who was an adherent of a person 
considered to be a master, such as Jesus’ cousin, John and many other people of the time.”8 
However, concerning Jesus, Wilkins does use it about people as learners; people who learn how 
to live a life following Jesus’ example.?9 

Wilkins suggests there are two ways disciples can be understood; a general and a specific 
sense. “In the general sense, we may define disciple as a committed follower of a great master... 
In the specific sense, a disciple of Jesus is one who has come to Jesus for eternal life, has 
claimed Jesus as Savior and God, and has embarked upon the life of following Jesus.”° The 
latter is the viewpoint Wilkins prefers. 

This definition may appear to oppose the above understanding of “disciple” offered by 
Hamilton, where he views it as the beginning phase of maturing. However, the definition offered 
by Wilkins can cover a person in all phases of Hamilton’s maturing: transition by the Spirit and 
maturing in the church and mission. Wilkins does not seek to segment an understanding of 
discipleship as Hamilton does. If anything, Wilkins might argue that Hamilton’s phases are a 
method (among others) of making a disciple and not a definition. Thus, the two views do not 
contradict. 

Wilkins then continues to provide an understanding of other related words to the word 
disciple; the verbs “discipleship” and “discipling.” “Discipleship is the ongoing process of 


growth as a disciple. Discipling implies the responsibility of disciples helping one another to 


27. Wilkins, Following the Master, 24. 
28. Wilkins, Following the Master, 25. 
29. Wilkins, Following the Master, 25. 
30. Wilkins, Following the Master, 25. 
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grow as disciples.”2! So a person who is a disciple is to be in discipleship as he/she is discipling 
others. 

In the camp setting, Christian camps generally see it as their mission to fulfill the Great 
Commission by setting the goal foreach camper to become a disciple (learner) of Jesus, who 
seeks to grow continually through learning about how to live like Jesus, resulting in the camper 
assisting others to learn and grow in Jesus as well.3? 

Wilkins emphasizes that discipleship is not a program or institution, rather a process. “If 
we view discipleship as the Christian life, we will naturally assume that it is a lifelong process. 
Too often we speak of a discipleship ‘program’ that we have taken or initiated.... They seldom 
show how the program fits with the ongoing process of one’s life. The process certainly may 
include curriculum; however, discipleship is much more process oriented.”33 

It can be easy for camp staff and campers who are disciples to think that after completion 
of a curriculum, the person is now finished and is a complete and mature disciple. This thinking 
is not valid. Instead, in agreement with the previous chapter, discipleship is lifelong and not fully 
attained till glory, making it an ongoing growth process, not a learn this and you will graduate. 

Philip Samaan supports the thinking that it is not about programs. However, Samaan 
delves more into the aspect that it hinges on relationships. “His [Jesus’] disciples’ devotion and 


loyalty resulted from His primary focus on people rather than on programs.... He well knew that 


31. Wilkins, Following the Master, 27 (emphasis in original). 
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the success of a program—no matter how great it might be—depends essentially on the quality 
of the workers responsible for its implementation.”3* Jesus set the example of not using programs 
to develop disciples. Instead, He concentrated on connections with people, often on an individual 
basis. 

Ron Hunter comments on the value of relationships in discipleship: “Relationships 
become the structure on which instruction, discipleship, and growth can occur.”35 Appropriate 
relationships are primary for one’s faith development and sustainability. 

Concerning programmed discipleship, Greg Steir states, “Unfortunately, in the twenty- 
first-century youth ministry context, discipleship has been relegated to a meeting where some 
sort of information is exchanged between the youth leader and the attending teenagers. Stories 
are told. Blanks are filled. And, if you look at the statistics, not much sticks.”3° 

The reference to camp programming above is not in the context ofa curriculum that will 
result in a mature disciple. The meaning is that campers are taught and guided in the process of 
how to be a disciple and to guide others to be disciples, however not in any way an ‘accomplish 
this, and you will arrive’ type of program. 

Home is the central domain Wilkins states the process of discipling is to occur; “One of 
the most natural places to develop disciples of Jesus is in the home.”3” This insight coincides 
with the Biblical model discussed in the previous chapter about Deuteronomy 6:6-9. To assist 
parents in making a home where this process of developing disciples occurs, churches should 


34. Philip G. Samaan, Christ’s Way of Making Disciples (Hagerstown, MD: Review and Herald Publishing 
Association, 1999), 32. 
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offer training to teach the concept and how to do so. Camps can take part in this as well, by 
providing materials for parents that address how to lead their child in the process of discipling 
and becoming mature in the Christian faith. 

However, because of living in a post-Christendom environment, many campers return to 
a home where parents are not disciples themselves and do not care if their child is in the process 
of discipleship. Wilkins, however, does provide an answer to this situation. “For those who have 
not learned the process through a Christian home setting (possibly through the lack of Christian 
parents), the family of God provides that which is lacking.”?® God offers another institution to 
support people in their progress, the Church.?? A camper should be encouraged to be part of a 
church to continue their discipleship process even if they do have disciples as parents. A disciple 
camper is part of the body of Christ, just as are all other disciples. Therefore, it is natural for a 
church to be part of a disciple’s process. 

It is not one or the other, family or the church, however. Wilkins explains that “both of 
God’s institutions, the family and the church, have been ordained for the role of providing 
guidance through the process of discipleship.”4° Each ought to work together in the discipling 
process of a camper. 

To understand the attributes of a disciple, Philip G. Samaan lists the following as 
Characteristics of a True Disciple: 

1. Called by Christ Himself. “He calls only those who respond to Him and receive His 


message.””*! 


38. Wilkins, Following the Master, 331. 
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42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Called to Christ Himself. “The Greek philosophers as well as the rabbis of [Christ’s] 
day called their disciples to a teaching, a philosophy, or a cause, but He called them 
to Himself.*? 


Is loyal to our loving Lord and obedient to His will. “We love to remain in Him, 
submit to Him, and obey Him in all things.... Obedience to Christ confirms our love 
for Him.”3 


Is productive. “To be a disciple is to share in the fruitful life of the Master.”44 


Is called to serve, to sacrifice, and to suffer for Christ. “It is our badge of honor to 
live, suffer, and sacrifice for Him.”*> 


Possesses inner peace and joy. “True peace in the life is seen most clearly and 
authentically in spite of troubled and trying times.... Jesus also spoke to His disciples 
of joy. Their lives were to be marked by inner joy.”*° 


Possesses spiritual power and exercises spiritual authority. “We must never forget 
that the power God recognized in any disciple is never human power, but is ever the 
power of His Spirit in the life. And spiritual authority flows from a transformed 
spiritual life.”+7 


Lives forthe supreme purpose of glorifying God. “The good work that brings great 
glory to Christ is to obey His command to reproduce and multiply disciples after His 
likeness.”*8 


Neither born nor made, but is first born of the Spirit, then trained and equipped to do 
the work of Christ. “To make disciples must become our top priority among many 
competing demands, for everything is connected to it and dependent on it.... 
Evangelism will falter unless converts are discipled and, in their turn, disciple 
others.”49 


Samaan, Christ’s Way of Making Disciples, 41 (emphasis in original). 
Samaan, Christ's Way of Making Disciples, 42. 
Samaan, Christ's Way of Making Disciples, 43. 
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While at camp, all nine of these characteristics may not be focused upon or strengthened. 


However, camps must consider comparing their programs to the list above to determine if they 


are beneficial to help develop at least one characteristic of a disciple, preferably more. If there is 


not the inclusion of at least one attribute, staff ought to redevelop the program to focus on at least 


one. 


Samaan also provides what he views as essential steps to make disciples. These steps are, 


1. 


2. 


Receiving Christ. “His seed must be planted in our receptive hearts.”°° 


Living (walking) in Christ. “His seed grows more and more as the Holy Spirit 
supplies it with nourishment.”>! 


Rooted in Christ. “We are to be rooted firmly in Christ, for our roots are not flimsy 
and shallow, but sturdy and deeply anchored in Him.”5? 


Built up in Christ. “Established in Christ, we are assured of a solid structure that can 
withstand whatever may come.”53 


Established in the faith. “This is a continuous and dynamic process of becoming 
confirmed, strengthened, and solidified in our relationship with Christ and His 
teachings.”>4 


Abounding in thanksgiving. “Every step in the process of discipleship is motivated by 
a spirit of gratefulness to Christ.”55 


Campers are at a different point in these steps when they arrive at camp. Although it will 


be hard to tell, the desire is that a camper moves from one step to another, or even two, as a 
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result of their camp experience. Moving along these steps ought to benefit a camper in sustaining 
their faith. 

In Duffy Robbins’ book, Building a Youth Ministry that Builds Disciples: A Small Book 
About a Big Idea, Duffy takes a look at discipling teenagers in the youth ministry context. 
Robbins supports the need of the church to help disciples in their process and adds the following 
about a church’s youth ministry: “Youth ministry experience suggests that the greater effort 
should be focused on helping kids sustain the fire, to tend the fire. We don’t want students to just 
date God; we want them to embrace him for a lifetime.”°° Robbins agrees with Wilkins in the 
need for others in assisting in a lifelong discipleship process by emphasizing the importance of a 
youth ministry. 

Robbins continues by supplying two guiding principles that youth ministry must exercise. 
The first one he describes as the Holy Ditto Principle. According to this principle, “God shows 
himself to our students through a wonderful range of encounters; there isn’t one right way to 
grow a soul.”5? One must take care not to expect a disciple to look precisely like every other 
disciple. The process of discipleship is not like a factory, producing identical-looking disciples. 
Each one will be unique, just as God created each person unique. 

Robbins then provides three reasons why disciples will not be identical: “(1) every 
student won’t experience God the same way; (2) the ways students do experience God may be 
very different from our own preferred way; and (3) their expressions of devotion that grow out of 


that experience may be quite different from our own means of expression.”*8 
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While these are correct, I would add the following: (1) each person is at a different point 
in their disciple relationship; (2) the personal experiences of each person are different producing 
differing disciple results; and (3) God’s design for each disciple is different. Jesus’ response to 
Peter, in John 21, supports these points. Peter is concerned about what will happen to other 
disciples. Jesus’ reply to Peter’s question in John 21:22 is, “If I want him to remain alive until I 
return, what is that to you? You must follow me.” Each person must follow God in their own 
way, and not try to make the experience of others in the disciple process be the same which they 
will experience. 

Robbins’ other principle is The Ballroom Dancing Principle. In this principle, 
“Discipleship is about helping students stop focusing on their feet and start focusing on their 
fellowship with Jesus.”59 Robbins explains this principle: 

The key to discipleship and spiritual disciplines is not getting all the steps right; it’s 

developing habits that will help us gaze into the face of our Partner, Jesus.... As we help 

young people grow in their intimacy with Jesus, in their ability to keep their eyes fixed on 
him, it will begin to impact their feet.... The focus of all our teaching, all our relational 
time...is to help students develop a love relationship with Jesus.” 

These principles are not only applicable to youth ministry practitioners but also to camps 
and their programs. This suggests camps need to be aware that each camper will grow differently 
and be at different points in their discipleship process as staff guide each camper to love Jesus 
and live it out through their lives’ actions and behaviors. 


There are three characteristics of programs that seek to sustain a disciples’ faith, 


according to Robbins. These are, 


59. Robbins. Building a Youth Ministry, 2646. 
60. Robbins. Building a Youth Ministry, 2682. 
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1. DIRECTION and not just INSTRUCTION 
2. TOOLS and not just TALK 
3. MEMORIES and not just MEETINGS®! 


Direction/Instruction 

In this characteristic, relationships are essential. Based on trust, these relationships give 
direction to one’s life. The direction given comes out of personally knowing the disciple. While 
it may also include offering instructions, those instructions provide direction for that disciple’s 
life situation; in the majority of the instances, the instructions will not apply to many other 
disciples’ processes. 

In Shaping the Spiritual Life of Students, Richard R. Dunn offers two ingredients to better 
practice this program characteristic and are beneficial to help sustain a camper’s faith after their 
camp experience: pacing and leading. Dunn states that “Jesus’ model of disciplemaking was 
simple: listen and learn (pace with), and then lead.”® 

According to Dunn: 

Pacing requires [a person] to listen to the heart of an adolescent, seeing beyond words 

and behaviors. Pacing therefore demands time...to go beyond the surface in a 

conversation or to enter the social turf of a student.... Pacing is costly.... [It] 

communicates, “Who you are matters to me. I care about what you think, how you feel 
and why you make the choices you do.”... Pacing builds trust. Trust builds relationship. 

Relationship conceives spiritual life exchanges,...the sacred places where the Holy Spirit 


reaches through the life of a Christian spiritual caregiver to change forever the life of a 
student.® 


However, how does pacing help a teen in the disciple process direction? The above only 


listens and gains trust with the teen. How can a teen become a disciple by being listened to only? 
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That is why leading is needed. In Dunn’s model, he identifies the concept of leading as 
“speaking the truth in love, into another person’s life.”®* As a result of pacing with a teenager, 
adults learn about the teenager’s life and the areas where leading is needed to continue in the 
disciple process. 

So, a teenage disciple needs a person or people to be pacers in order to know and 
understand what is happening in their life. That pacer, as a result of trust, care, and love, will 
lead the teenage disciple in how to live a life that reflects the life of Jesus Christ. These 
ingredients must work together in order to provide direction for the teenage disciple. 

Atcamp, teenagers may open up about themselves to the camp staff. Staff can pace with 
the camper by hearing what they have to say, and then lead the camper to deepen their 


discipleship. 


Tools/Talk 

Disciples need to learn discipleship tools. “If we want to nurture in our students a 
passionate faith, then we must give them the tools they'll need to refuel spiritually and work 
through those times when their spiritual lives seem flat.... Our brothers and sisters in Christ have 
utilized three basic ones: Bible Reading, Prayer, and Meditation.”® Talk is helpful to a disciple 
to know what to do in the disciple process, but nothing replaces communication with God 
enhanced by using tools. 

This suggests camps can take advantage of the time they have with the campers to train 


them to use discipleship tools. Granted, Bible-reading and prayer may be part of the week. 
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Nevertheless, how much time includes teaching how to use tools with the result of looking into 
Jesus’ face? Camps can evaluate their programs to determine if they spend any time training 
campers to use such tools and consider how they might be able to improve the program’s 


effectiveness in this area. 


Memories/Meetings 

Memories are powerful in “walking forward by looking backward” to what God has done 
and the proof of God’s involvement in a disciple’s life.** Meetings are a great place to create and 
share memories. The critical part is recalling and celebrating God’s actions because they have 
been part of a disciple’s process of discipleship. 

Toward the end of a camp experience, several have what many describe as cry nights. 
These are typically around a campfire, where campers often get emotional in sharing the depth of 
the recent camp experience. Although some make fun of such opportunities to share personal 


memories of God’s actions, they may be a vital part of the camp experience. 


Sustaining a Teen’s Faith 
Kara Powell and Chap Clark have done research investigating what contributes to 
sustaining a teen’s faith in general, not after a camp experience. The title given to such faith by 
Powell and Clark is Sticky Faith. According to Powell and Clark, Sticky Faith “is developing a 


clear and honest understanding of both the gospel and biblical faith.”®’ While this explanation is 
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acceptable, it is deficient. Yes, for each person, this clear and honest faith is the desired outcome. 
However, it appears it is open to an apathetic non-sustaining faith, meaning a person can choose 
to exercise this definition of faith when convenient, beneficial, or when one feels like living this 
way. Although adding the word “everything” could always be considered to encompass 
sustaining faith, the issue of time is not clear. Hence, adding wording such as “from now and into 
the future, as long as one lives, or at all times,” will emphasize a faith that is long-lasting and 
sustainable. 

Powell and Clark provide useful methods to instill a sustaining Sticky Faith. The methods 
are listed below, with comments about its use in a camp setting. These methods are: 

Focus on Trusting God, as opposed to Obeying God: Teens require guidance to deal with 
their real-life experiences. It is easy to instruct a teen to obey Jesus and be a nice person. While 
that is fine, it does not develop trust in God. Guidance ought to be given to teens to address their 
experiences based on “love from the standpoint of trusting Jesus with their struggles, instead of 
offering quick and directive advice, we point them toward Sticky Faith. This builds in them a 
willingness to live out of an obedience that is based on knowing and walking with God.”®8 

This alludes that during lessons, camps can concentrate on studying Biblical examples of 
trusting God. Also, camps can teach that trusting is believing God will act. While obedience does 
not require trust, it includes living out expected actions. Trust is not knowing what to expect God 
will do. This trust can be discussed in the context of what to do when the camper gets home. 

Frame Discussions and Activities as Opportunities to Know and Trust Christ: Teens can 


easily get into responding to inquiries about issues with rote, elementary, “Sunday School” type 
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answers. Camps ought to construct conversations about issues in the context of a person knowing 
who Jesus is and/or how does a person respond who has trust in Jesus.°? 

Respond with Grace When Your Child Misbehaves: When a camper does not meet an 
expectation, camps ought to reflect Jesus and pour out grace to the camper. This response 
includes “defaulting to compassion,” not going into a panic, and “taking the long view.””° 

Remember Your Child Is God’s Beloved Creation: Camps need to remember that 
“beneath all of their gifts and talents and abilities, each and every child is more than the sum of 
their abilities and personality. At their core, each is the beloved child of God.”7! 

Treat Each Child as an Individual: It is an easy path to address all campers the same way. 
However, each teenager is a different individual with his/her own personality and deserves 
individualized investment. 

Use Your Community to Develop Personal Identity: This is helping campers to 
understand “that as I walk in community with God’s people, I ultimately discover who I am.”72 

Use Rituals to Reinforce Identity: Rituals are “simply a social custom, or even a normal 
way of going about something, that provides the comfort of history, regularity, and even 
tradition.”73 Carefully planned camp rituals help to establish Christianity as a foundation of a 
camper's life. 

Help Your Child Grow through Hardship: Campers need people in their lives who are 


willing to hear the struggles they are experiencing. “People grow best when they continuously 
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experience an ingenious blend of support and challenge.”’4 Camps provide such support and 
challenges for campers. 

Use Extracurricular Activities to Explore Identity: By involvement in varying activities, 
such as sports or the arts, campers can develop, try out, and understand whom God created them 
as. 

Affirm Character Growth More Than Academic Achievement: “Create an atmosphere 
that views academic achievement as a gift to see what God has in store for your child.... 
Approach homework, tests, and papers as encouraging and empowering ways to explore how 
God has wired your child.”7> Various camp activities will help a camper explore how God 
created them to function in this world. 

Model a Relationship with God: Campers need to see what it is like to have a relationship 


with God as an identity.” Camp staff provides such modeling for campers. 


Sustaining Post-Camp Experience Faith 
Literature about a camper’s sustained faith after a camp experience is limited. However, 
Jacob Sorenson of Sacred Playgrounds is doing research and writing on related topics which 
gives guidance to sustaining post-camp experience faith. He states that “Christian outdoor 
ministry is an incredibly understudied field. As scholarly attention increases in the fields of 


youth ministry..., camp is conspicuously absent from nearly every study. The few studies that 
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mention camp all agree that more research is needed.”77 Although the ministry of camping has 
been occurring longer than youth ministry, there is less study of camping. 

For years camps were considered not to have significant value compared to other 
ministries. “Camp was frequently scapegoated and relegated to the fun and games wing of youth 
ministry.”’8 As examples, Sorenson cites youth ministry authors and their stated views of camp: 


1. Mark Devries differentiates his “sustainable youth minister” from what he 
pejoratively refers to as “the camp counselor youth minister.”79 

2. Duffy Robbins, similarly, uses camp as a negative example of youth ministry that 
does not last: “If we’re building students whose faith is dependent primarily on a 
weekly skit, a creative Bible study, or a summer camp that is ‘the best week of your 
life,’ then we’re building Christians whose faith simply won’t sustain them beyond 
the high school years.”®° 

3. Andrew Root offers a critique of the church youth workers who find great meaning in 
summer camp, saying, “They will be tempted to believe the enclosed emotional 
experiences of camp can be transferred directly to the day-to-day life of the church- 
community. But so often they cannot.”8! 

4. Karen-Marie Yust notes that camp directors often emphasize camp as a “mountaintop 
experience” but fail to demonstrate that it is much more than a “spiritual high” that 
quickly fades. She also critiques Christian camps that compartmentalize religious 
teachings from the regular camp activities, asserting that they were little more than 
secular camps “with a spiritual gloss.”8? 


Ron Hunter makes a more recent comment about camp ministry. He states, 


Programs work like youth camp; when camp is over, so are many of the commitments, 
because camp was more about the place, the activities, and the experience. When all the 
activities are gone, the student is left with, well, her- or himself. If you do not teach youth 
how to handle life away from camp, then when they find themselves in their Babylon, 
they will fall to peer pressure and bow down to any big item that comes along. Programs 
meant to encourage and maintain faith can feel a lot like commitments at camp that are 
powerful in the moment but can be hollow over time. In addition, they do little to create 
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an inner infrastructure away from church to enable the student to stand up and defend his 
or her faith.® 


Sadly, such views of camping ministry have injected into ministry thinking. However, it 
is of no surprise. As youth ministry is referred to by some as a separate silo, compared to the 
main barn of a “church farm;” camping developed at a separate farm, focused on its separate 
crop to produce.*4 While the “camp farm” is available, it is the place where its product supports a 
portion of the local, more significant, church farm. However, the products from a camp farm can 
appear to have no significant value to the church farm. The church farms believe they can 
produce their product on their own, without the assistance of a camp farm. Blame may not 
belong to either the church or the camp as to this viewpoint of each other. It is, instead, the 
current milieu of the church to the camp relationship, and especially as pointed out by the above 
writers. 

Camps viewed as a parachurch organization contribute to this separation. There often is 
no continuity of the camp’s ministry with the local church’s ministry or vice versa. It is a 
ministry relationship that requires improvement in order to sustain a teenager’s faith from the 
church to the camp, and camp to the church. Such improved relationships require more 
innovation, cooperation, and research to discover practical, effective approaches to minister to 
teens together and not separate. 

Maybe, because of this lack of cooperation and poor relationship between the local 
church and camps, this is why not much research has been conducted. However, as Sorenson 


states, “Christian camps are powerful faith-forming environments that deserve significant 
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scholarly study and promise a way forward through the ongoing struggles and confusions in 
emerging adult ministries.”85 

Although studies, research, and other literature are limited in directly addressing 
sustaining faith after a camp experience, some analysis of other studies do provide some insights. 
One such study is the National Study of Youth and Religion (NSYR) published in 2005. While 
their results are of emerging adults, the origination of their study is during the teen years. Hence, 
drawn understandings from the responses as teens are foundational for the final survey as 
emerging adults. In the study, they found that “39 percent have attended religious summer camps 
as campers.”86 

Mormons had the most significant number of teens who attended a religious summer 
camp as a camper at least once, 82 percent. While the Roman Catholics interviewed were the 
least likely to attend as a camper toa religious summer camp, at 24 percent. Among protestants, 
more conservative respondents attended a religious camp as a camper, 56 percent. Meanwhile, 
the smallest group, at 33 percent, are the Black Protestants who attended a religious camp as a 
camper at least once.®7 

Interestingly, when comparing camp to other religious group activities, “Jewish teens are 
somewhat less likely than the average teen to be involved in religious retreats and mission and 


service projects, but they are also more likely to have attended areligious summer camp as a 


camper,’”88 
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In a study conducted by the American Camp Association (ACA), they discovered parents 
reporting their child as having significant growth spiritually, as well as in other areas of the 
child’s life as a result of camp. Furthermore, campers self-reported a significant spiritual growth, 
along with other areas of their lives because of their camp experience.®® However, this is a result 
right after camp, and it does not address the sustainability of the camper’s faith months or years 
later. 

That ACA espouses three ingredients, referred to as the “essential trinity” when blended, 
define a camp experience. These ingredients are “(1) community living; (2) away from home; 
and (3) in an outdoor, recreational setting.”9° Sorenson links these camp essentials to three 
factors that are vital to developing and keeping faith into the emerging adult years. These factors 
are (1) the importance of relationships in forming and sustaining faith (2) genuine internalization 
of the faith which includes identity formation and differentiation (3) incorporation of faith 
practices into everyday life.?! 

Overholt and Penner youth group findings support these ingredients. They found that 
teens “stated over and over that their group was a safe and fun place where they could make and 
bring friends, be themselves, explore God, and make a difference in their world.”9? Importance 
of relationships — make and bring friends; Internalization of faith — be themselves; Incorporation 


of faith practices — explore God and make a difference. 
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Community Living | Importance of Relationships 

Sorenson comments, “The most consistent findings among the diverse studies on 
emerging adult religiosity is that relationships matter.”93 Not only do relationships matter 
because of their value as friendships, but also when it comes to teens developing and sustaining 
their faith. The NSYR found that “the lives of more religious teens are, compared to less 
religious teens, statistically more likely...to be linked to and surrounded by adults, particularly 
nonparent adults who know and care about them and who themselves have social ties to the 
teens’ parents. All of which tends to contribute to more positive, successful outcomes in youth’s 
lives.”94 

These community relationships dovetail an ingredient that Powell, Griffin, and Crawford 
assert to help a teen have Sticky Faith. They advise that a teenager should have at least five 
adults who are influential and speak into one’s life.9° A default influential spiritual relationship 
most teens have is their parents, especially if they are Christians. Other relationships to fill out 
the other five adult roles in a teenager’s life can be Sunday School teachers, pastors (senior and 
youth), small group leaders, other relatives, a mentor, and others. These relational influences, in 
most situations, happen because of the role the adults hold in a local church, except for the role 
of a mentor. 

Christian mentoring has a history going back to Jesus and the disciples, especially with 
His closest three disciples, Peter, James, and John. Also, there is a mentoring relationship 


portrayed in Paul’s epistles between Paul and Timothy. Over the years, there has been a lot 
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written to guide an adult to choose a teen to mentor and what to do as that mentor. The impetus 
is upon the adult to find a teen and ask them to be mentored by the adult because the adult thinks 
the teen is ripe fora mentoring relationship. 

While that is fine, what about a teenager who has been spiritually impacted and wants to 
find a mentor? What if a teenager is associated with a church that does not have a youth 
ministry? Or, the teenager attends a church with adults who are not aware of the need to create a 
mentoring relationship with the teenager? 

Ina search for such a resource, no such tool is available, which guides a teenager to find 
a Christian mentor in his church or from his community. After a teenager's experience at camp, a 
retreat, an outreach event, a service trip, or anytime the Holy Spirit moves a teenager, a guide 
can assist in finding a Christian mentor. Development of a tool of this sort is vital to assist 
teenagers in finding an adult to be a mentor, but also to benefit the adult asked to be a mentor. 

Community relationships naturally occur in a camp setting. Upon the arrival of campers 
at camp, teenagers are assigned a cabin with other teenagers of the same gender, with an older 
person as their supervisor. In many instances, teens are also assigned to groups with people from 
other cabins and genders, with other older people as supervisors. In each setting, a small 
community develops through relational interactions that occur. 

Also, in these small communities, mentoring is taking place. While Christian mentorship 
is encouraged, “they overlook Christian camp as a place where it is already happening in an 
exemplary manner.”9° 

After camp, campers need to participate in a Christian community, such as a local church. 


From the NSYR data, Sorenson states, “The most identifiable lasting impact of the camp 
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experience is in directing young people to faith communities. Those who attend camp as 
teenagers are far more likely than their peers...to engage in faith communities like Bible studies, 
small groups and regular Sunday worship.”9”7 Camps must assist campers in finding local 
churches to become associated with if they are not already. However, if a teen is associated with 
a local church, the camp should encourage the teenager to continue the association and make it a 
more significant part of their life by attending a small group, finding a ministry role to be a part 
of, and attend worship services. 

In Dean’s book, she states the following about the impact of youth groups and other 
relationships: 

Youth groups do important things for teenagers, providing moral formation, learned 

competencies and social and organizational ties. But they seem less effective as catalysts 

for consequential faith, which is far more likely to take root in rich relational soil of 
families, congregations and mentor relationships where young people can see what 
faithful lives look like.% 

Overholt and Penner agree with this finding of adults and teenagers. They state, “We 
believe strong adult-teen relationships play a significant role in the lives of many teens.... Many 
of the same teens, however, point to an individual adult beyond their immediate family who is 
having a significant impact upon them.”99 

A blending of the 5:1 adult to teen ratio presented above, along with involvement in a 
local church ministry and community, there is a higher chance a teenager will sustain his/her 


faith after camp. 
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Away from Home | Internalization of the Faith 

Powell and Clark, addressing parents, state, “Ultimately, you want your child’s faith 
journey to lead to just that: your child’s faith.”! This aspect of faith formation is addressed 
above in the faith development theories. From the NSYR, Sorenson comments on Christian 
Smith’s finding that “ranks genuine internalization of religious significance just behind relational 
modeling in his factors of maintaining emerging adult religiosity.”!°! It makes sense that once a 
teen determines this is whom I am going to be, believe, and behave that it becomes who the 
teenager is. Moreover, what the teenager chooses has a good chance of lasting into the future, 
with some augmentations along the way, hopefully to improve their Christian beliefs and 
behaviors. 

Camps qualify as one of the essential trinities because they are “set-apart communities of 
faith.”!9 It is what makes camp, camp. This removal from home is part of the ACA’s definition 
of a camp found in the first chapter. 

Sorenson continues by saying, “Christian camps are ideal incubators of vocational 
identity.” !93 It is at camps where teenagers can experiment with faith elements, attempting to 
grasp tenets of Christianity, in the pursuit to become more Christlike. 

“No matter what their doubts, fears, or past mistakes might be, campers and staff are 


welcomed into a loving community that proclaims the nature of their true identity through words 
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and deeds.”!°4 For many teenagers, a camp is a safe place because they can escape their typical 
every day routine. The list of things that campers escape from is too extensive. Suffice it to say; 
camp is an opportunity for teens to escape all that goes on at home. This escape allows campers 
to address other issues of their life without the distractions and pressures from everyday life. 
An issue with this statement is that teenagers do try to live out their true identity daily. They 
need to do so in order to know how to react to certain situations, discover what their personality 
is like, learn to deal with different people, try different ideas, and so on. Many teenagers do so 
with a supportive and loving community, be it family, friends, gangs, and others. Such a 
community is not exclusive to camps. 

The statement also gives a sense that since teens are away from home, there are no longer 
any pressures; they are now free to have fears and doubts. Ina Christian camp setting, there are 
pressures to live, act, and believe as a Christian. Hopefully, the camp would not be supportive of 
a person who is abusing a sibling, considering Wiccan, taking part in a hate group, considering 
suicide, and much more. However, camps do need to consider how to address teenager issues in 
a loving manner with care and grace while reflecting God. 

The one element that makes camp different, though, is there is an older person available 
to guide the teen in processing the doubts and fears. Moreover, depending on the training 
received, the guidance is God-glorifying, leading the teenager to make Christlike decisions to 
live, act, and believe as Jesus taught. 

After camp, teens need such a location as well to discuss their doubts, fears, and identity. 


Powell and Clark found that “students who feel the freedom and have opportunities to express 
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their doubts tend to have more Sticky Faith.”!9> Hopefully, a teenager’s parents, relatives, 
influential adults, and people at church will be willing to discuss their doubts, fears, and identity 
with them. 

“Unfortunately, students who are experiencing doubts often stay silent.” !°5 Teenagers do 
not attempt to find answers or resolutions of their concerns from a Christian perspective. 
Alternately teenagers may resolve their issues from non-Christian perspectives, especially from 
their peers. Parents and church adults need not fear teens asking questions. Instead, they should 
take them on. In the process, adults may learn something themselves, thus strengthening their 
own faith. 

Once addressed, the teenager strengthens his belief and trust in Jesus. The Christian faith 
becomes solid and a vital aspect of life. When not addressed, acrisis of faith can develop, and 
teenagers will not resolve their questions. Because of not addressing the doubts and fears, cracks 
develop and widen, and these doubts and fears can multiply. 

The disciple Thomas doubted the resurrection of Christ. If Thomas had not been able to 
eliminate his doubt and receive answers to his questions, his future might have been different. 
However, because he did resolve his doubt, Thomas’s future ended with him spreading the 
Gospel into what is known today as India. 

When it comes to identity, Powell and Clark state, 

Our kids don’t yet know themselves.... They want to know their personality, their gifts 

and skills and interests. They want to know where they came from and where they’re 

going. They want to know where they belong, in what group or city or career or intimate 


relationship. They want to know what they believe and how that affects their life. In 
short, they’re struggling to form their identity. !©7 
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Identity isa struggle, no matter if it is at camp, home, school, work, extracurricular activities, or 
church. 

The question becomes who is going to help teenagers discover their identity. Camps, 
parents, and the church can help a teenager think through whom God created the teenager to be. 
By speaking into a teenager’s identity from a God-glorifying perspective, the teenager develops 
an identity with a Christian foundation. This foundation helps the teenager to sustain faith in the 


future because the teenager’s identity is on the solid foundation of Jesus. 


Outdoor Recreational Setting | Incorporate Faith Practices into Everyday Life 

Sorenson states that “many Christians hold tightly to the notion that orthodoxy (right 
belief) is necessary for orthopraxy (right practices).”!°8 In short, once the brain is right, the heart 
will follow; thus, the emphasis is to teach teens correct theology and doctrine, but not much time 
is allocated to how to live it in a teenager’s everyday life. 

Also, it is easier to regurgitate theology and doctrine than striving to teach how to live out 
Christian theology and doctrine. The world is messy. Teaching how to live amongst that mess as 
a Christian is hard. There are no curriculums that cover every situation, nor address the multiple 
environments a teenager returns to after a lesson at camp, or even church. 

Not teaching orthodoxy can lead to heresy, which is another concern adults can have. 
What if the teenager thinks God taught all people go to heaven because God is all-loving? Maybe 
a teen will believe it is okay to stone his uncle the next time he sees him because he is in a 


homosexual marriage? How are teenagers stopped from creating their own religious beliefs 
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combining components of Christianity with Islam and Buddhism? The chance of false teaching 
may decrease if an adult is in charge because of their life experiences, maturity, and wisdom. 

Sorenson continues discussing the problem, saying, “There is a deep divide between 
Christian beliefs and Christian practices in part because Christian instruction, especially when it 
takes place in the forms of didactic sermons or lesson plans, often requires a ‘disembodied 
knowing... [Christian instruction] is ultimately insufficient for understanding the subject matter 
of faith and its practice.’”!°9 The standard methods of teaching, primarily if teacher-focused, do 
not address a teenager’s needs of knowing how to live a life of Christian faith. Thus, it is hard for 
a teenager to sustain their Christian faith because they are not prepared to live a life of faith in 
the mess of the real world. 

James Smith, in You Are What You Love, encourages setting to the side Cartesian- 
Descartes based views of spiritual formation. Instead, an orthopathy (right affection), which 
leads to orthopraxy, is supported. The approach is based upon the Augustinian understanding of 
“locating of the center or ‘organ’ of this teleological orientation in the heart, the seat of our 
longings and desires.”!!° Spiritual formation comes from a person’s focus on desires or 
affections, which lead to actions. However, just like above, there is the concern a person can 
develop corrupt affections, leading to incorrect actions, or liturgies, as Smith refers to them, 
without proper direction and guidance. 

In Refining Camp Ministry as Experiential Laboratory for Spiritual Formation and 
Leadership Development, Rob Ribbe states, “In a camp setting, much more could be done to link 


biblical principles to the current life experience of the participants through small group problem- 
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solving activities or authentic discussion that engage the learners and make Scripture relevant to 
their lives.”!!! Camps can help their campers to sustain their faith by educating them on how to 
apply God’s Word to everyday life. And how is this accomplished? Ribbe advises it is through 
small groups and discussions which help campers process applying Scripture to life. 

Adults should not be concerned about heresy developing or teenagers learning to 
regurgitate theology and doctrine with the above methods. Through problem-solving and talking 
through solutions, adults can guide teenagers to live life in a God-glorifying way, instead of a 
self-focused, narcissistic manner. 

Andy Root suggests a pattern which people can use to live a life of discipleship. Itis a 
way for teens to live a God-glorifying life and be others-focused. At the basis of Root’s pattern is 
the theological concept of kenosis, the self-emptying, and self-humiliation of Jesus. In 
Philippians 2, Paul describes this concept: 

In your relationships with one another, have the same mindset as Christ Jesus: 

Who, being in very nature God, 

did not consider equality with God something to be used to his own advantage; 
rather, he made himself nothing 


by taking the very nature of a servant, 
being made in human likeness. (Philippians 2:5-7) 


Paul starts by telling the readers that they, the believers, are to relate to others by copying Jesus’ 
example. That example is kenosis. 

Root develops a pattern to use in relating to others. His pattern is, ““Although [x] not [y] 
but [z]’ (‘although/because [x] he was in the form of God, he did not count equality with God a 


thing to be grasped [y], but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being born in the 
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likeness of [humanity] [z]’).”!!2 This pattern is a terrific structure to use in determining how to 
live a Kingdom of God life. Camps should consider this structure to teach campers to process 
how to interact with other people, consequently sustaining their Christin faith in human relations. 
Many teenagers face situations which they are not sure how to address. Teenagers may think 
Scripture does not provide specific guidance for 21*“century circumstances. Or, a teen may not 
know a more mature Christian readily available to consult. The kenosis pattern guides teens to 
respond to today’s concerns in a Christlike manner. “To take on the kenotic acts of ‘although [x] 
not [y] but [z]’ is to be hypostatic; it is to be a person in the likeness of the image of God—Jesus 
himself.”!!3 Using the kenosis pattern during problem-solving situations and discussions helps 
teenagers practice living the likeness of God. 

In support of such an approach, Dean states, “Yet Christianity’s peculiar God -story urges 
relinquishment, not self-fulfillment, sacrifice not stature.... Faith does not mean mimicking 
Jesus, but participating in his self-giving love.”!!4 

When it comes to discussions, Overholt and Penner point out that “Postmodernism has 
moved us away from logic and ‘answers’ and toward subjective experiences.... However, teens, 
developmentally, are in the ‘metaphysical’ stage: they want to explore the questions of the 
ages.”!!5 Such times of questioning allow teens to explore their faith, explore Christianity, 


discuss their understandings of God, and delve into practical life applications. A more mature 
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Christian, such as camp staff, can facilitate the discussions and guide campers to the Biblical 
worldview. 

Problem-solving and discussions faced with a kenosis pattern cause what Dean calls 
decentralizing, “an educational approach designed to shake loose old assumptions to make room 
for new possibilities that can be considered from a posture of creative displacement.” !16 
Decentralizing is needed to help teenagers adopt a lifestyle that is more biblical than they lived 
before. Campers get two shots of this when they are at camp. First, there is the decentralizing 
from home. Second, and more importantly, decentralization occurs during lessons and activities 


which teach the faith. 


More on the Church 

The institution of the Church has varied views and opinions about it from people, in 
which attribution can be to the fact that it contains fallen people. Furthermore, fallen people will 
do fallen things. Chap Clark states, “Christians have never been under more intellectual attack or 
more publicly disregarded than we are today. We are also less trusted and considered less 
relevant than we have been in decades, if not centuries.”!17 

However, the Church still has an impact on teenagers and their faith sustainability, as it 
should. Wayne Rice states, “The spiritual formation of children and youth is the responsibility of 
not just the youth pastor but the entire congregation.”!!8 The whole Church, as in the people, not 


the institution, possesses an obligation to impact teenagers associated and not associated with it. 
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Ina study of Mormon religiosity, it was found, “The majority of LDS teens feel they are 
accepted at church, although about one-third say they do not.”!!9 The finding is great that nearly 
two-thirds feel accepted by their church. Youth ministry literature does not discuss this element. 
Nevertheless, maybe it is something that requires more investigation, identifying common 
factors to implement in other churches. As this is a study of Mormon youth, it may be something 
about the culture of their Church which causes feelings of acceptance by teenagers. 

The study also found that “acceptance at church produced by far the strongest link with 
self-esteem for both men and women.... What is unique for these Latter-Day Saint youth is 
where and with whom they feel comfortable.... It is within their wards and branches with 
leaders, teachers and fellow members that acceptance has such a powerful relationship to 
feelings of self-worth.”!29 While this finding is about self-worth, not necessarily a faith 
sustainability item, it does apply. The development of a teenager’s self-worth ought to be a 
Christian view of self-worth. As a teenager holds a Christian view of himself, it will propagate 
into other areas of his life. Thus, as he/she holds to a healthy Christian self-worth, he will not 
make choices that go against the view of himself/herself as a Christian. The Samaritan woman at 
the well is an appropriate example. 

Dean states, “Sociologists consider a young person’s sense of belonging in a religious 
community to be a more accurate predictor of his or her adult religious involvement than regular 
church attendance.”!2! Teenagers are encouraged to attend church; however, according to this 


finding, it is more about the feeling of being accepted, and not for other reasons, such as hearing 
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teachings. Granted, the more a teenager attends or is a part of a church, it will result in stronger 
relationships and deeper feelings of acceptance. 

Brian Cosby cautions, “While going to church is certainly a good thing, it’s what happens 
in those church settings that makes the difference (or not).”!22 

Dean continues by stating, “Caring congregations help teenagers develop what social 
scientists call ‘connectedness,’ a developmental asset accrued from participating in the relational 
matrix of authoritative communities—communities that provide young people with available 
adults, mutual regard, boundaries, and shared long term objectives.”!73 The statement is a start of 
identifying characteristics for the church to contain. 

Clark warns, “If people do not know one another, if they do not feel cared for or 
necessary, and if they do not sense that the rest of the community values them, the church is 
simply not the church. The church must adjust its vision and structure to ensure that everyone in 
God’s family experiences their faith as a vital member of God’s household as expressed in the 
local faith community.”!24 

Chap Clark views youth ministry’s goal as “adoption is for every child, every adolescent, 
and every young adult to be so embraced by the community of faith that they know they always 
have a home, a people, and a place where they can discover who they are and how they are able 
to contribute.”!25 With this philosophical and theological youth ministry approach, every 


teenager will have people to support and care for them from many backgrounds. A benefit of this 
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thinking is that it develops in teenagers a glimpse of glory while receiving faith input and 
guidance from differing viewpoints and approaches. 

Intergenerational relationships in the church are vital as well. In the Sticky Faith research, 
the authors found, “High school and college students who experience more intergenerational 
worship tend to have higher faith maturity. We found this to be true in our studies of both high 
school seniors AND college freshmen.”!2° The finding is not only that teenagers and middle- 
aged or senior-aged adults are in the worship service, but also that relationships develop with the 
older adults. 

Such intergenerational relationships are important to teenagers because older adults are 
examples of how to live a sustained life of Christian faith. It is mature adults who may have 
guidance to help teens overcome their doubts and fears, discussed earlier. Alternatively, adults 
may know how to address the 215-century concerns, as they have had more years of life 
experience and learning about God. 

In Brian Cosby’s view of youth ministry, he states, “The beauty of the body of Christ is 
that it is multigenerational, transcultural, and made up of different backgrounds, races, tribes, 
peoples, and languages.... It is necessary to integrate that community within the larger 
community of the local church.”!27 He extends the descriptions of the church body not just to be 
intergenerational, but he also broadens it to culture, race, people groups, and other people's 
identities. The broadening viewpoint exposes teenagers to the “quilt” of Christianity. 

In Discipleship Ministry in a Postmodern Context, Andrew Hagen presents the design of 


Growth, or Cell, Groups he studied which minister to postmodern people. He found that they are, 
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e ashift... from groups being a program of the worshipping church to the center of 
its mission. !28 

e ashot at the experience of true community that they are so hungry for. Meetings 
are frequent, relationships intense, and lives begin to intertwine over time. !79 
a place to interact with faith and life issues. 13° 

e aplace of modeling the life ofa disciple that cannot be equaled in worship or a 
classroom setting. As Jesus did with his disciples, the leaders can teach 
discipleship by living it with their people.!3! 

e groups [which] may build sufficient trust through their community to allow 
people to yield to each other and new expectations. !32 


Such groups that Hagen studied are examples of intergenerational communities that do not focus 
on a program, rather people, and may be a model for youth ministry in a postmoderm, as well as 
post-Christendom, world. In these communities, there is also the welcoming of discussion about 
doubts, fears, and faith; mentoring takes place as people demonstrate how to live as a disciple of 
Jesus while pursuing trust amongst the group to speak into each other’s lives to sustain their faith 
and become more mature in Christ. 

A struggle in youth ministry, concerning the Church and ministry, is that it is a rather 
new segmentation of humans. People identified as teenagers, or even adolescents, were not part 
of the culture during Scriptural writings. Granted, Aristotle “discussed in ‘stratified’ terms that 
attempted to understand human development in terms of stages of maturity (physical, 
intellectual, or otherwise). For example, Aristotle described three stages of human development: 


‘(1) infancy—the first 7 years of life; (2) boyhood—age 7 to puberty; and (3) young manhood— 
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puberty to age 21,”” in the fourth century B.C., which may have been part of the cultural view of 
people while Jesus was on earth.!33 However, there still was not the segmentation of teenagers. 

It was not until G. Stanley Hall published his studies on adolescence that there began to 
be more understanding of the age group. !34 It makes “adolescence as the period of prolonged 
childhood that we think of today...a relatively recent invention.”!35 In the context of the multi- 
millennia years of human history, it is a recent occurrence. 

As such, is it appropriate exegesis to interpret passages such as Deuteronomy 6:4-9 as 
applying toa segment of Hebrew culture not present as it is today? Can A Biblical Theology of 
Youth Ministry rely on such a passage as a foundation to minister to what is today an age 
grouping not held in the Ancient Near East?!36 

Alternatively, is it theologically correct to take Scripture passages to support research or 
practices of often successful youth ministries and then write books about it, using a process 
Fernanado Arzola describes as “biblical cleansing?” !37 How much confidence is there in 
publications? Ron Hunter comments on the historical backdrop of youth ministry: 

The problem with this experiment in the earlier days of youth ministry is that those who 

wrote the theory of how it should be done were not fully objective. Consumer Reports 

brings credibility by not selling what they advocate. Youth Specialties and Group, both 
operating within the early years of the experiment, provided solutions to youth ministries, 


and, like any of us publishers, they bragged about their products as the cure to the 
problem. A true experiment documents the failures of certain interventions until the 
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numbers bear out the success of the correct intervention. Who could have been objective 
during this time?!38 


Is youth ministry literature written as a product of modernity, to minister in a postmodern 
world? Meaning, there are publications with a modernistic approach which: offer biblical lessons 
so people need to doa small amount of study preparation, explain how to replicate the success or 
blessing of another youth ministry, provide theories of ministry and theological approaches to 
practice youth ministry, take secular items and overlaying them with Scripture to offer the latest 
youth ministry philosophy. Maybe a postmodernistic approach is necessary in the 215t Century 


with a focus on people and the Kingdom of God? 


On the Kingdom of God 

Much of the youth ministry literature does not address the Kingdom of God. It is 
mentioned and maybe in the background of understanding. However, it is not the focus of 
guidance for doing youth ministry. 

Youth Ministry in the 215 Century offers five views of ministry from currently prominent 
voices in the field. However, Clark points out, “there are many others who have important and 
distinct voices and perspectives on these and other positions discussed, and they deserve to be 
heard. The editorial decision, however, came down to the uniqueness of each of the authors and 
the followers they represent.”!39 The views contain thirteen references to the phrase “the 
Kingdom of God.” However, they are scant references, not as a way of living, instilling a 


sustained faith, or theory of ministry. 
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Establishing the Kingdom of God on earth, as it is in heaven, is one of God’s goals since 
the Fall. The Law gave a glimpse of it. Jesus taught it through sermons, parables, and a prayer. 
The entrance is made possible through Jesus’ blood. And, Christian disciples are the citizens of 
this Kingdom. It seems to be a very fundamental essence of Christian life. 

Might a focus on the Kingdom of God help to build a tie between the camp farm and the 
church farm? Might teaching how to live a Kingdom of God life help people to sustain faith? 

The five views of youth ministry in Youth Ministry in the 21 Century can function 
together as components of the Kingdom of God. 

Greg Stier’s Gospel Advancing view supports sharing with others about the Kingdom. 
The reason people will want to share the Kingdom of God is that they experience a life that is the 
way God expects life to function. Because of their gift of evangelism, they share how the mess 
and chaos a teenager experiences is not God’s design for this world. The Gospel leads teens 
away from the mess and chaos to order and living according to God’s original design of shalom. 

There are two things the book did not discuss about Stier’s view in his initial 
presentation, the responses, and his reply. One, there is no discussion of the gift of evangelism. 
Stier stresses that all are to share the gospel. While this is correct, Scripture lists evangelism as a 
gift. Some people possess a more exceptional ability to share the gospel than others. However, 
there are other gifts, as well — all part of God’s design to build up His Kingdom. Teenagers 
want to learn their identity by understanding their gifts. 

Two, there is scant mention of the work of the Holy Spirit in people’s decisions to 
respond to the Gospel. There is much focus on what youth must do to advance the Gospel, 
coming across witha hint of humanism. While this is not Greg’s intention, it has a whiff of it, by 


ignoring the work of the Holy Spirit. 
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A positive aspect of this view is the emphasis on relationships. It is through relationships 
where people experience service and sharing the Gospel. As such, those interactions are 
providing a peek into the Kingdom of God. 

The Reformed View offered by Brian Cosby emphasizes God’s means of grace for 
creation. Now, it strongly carries a Reformed theology, yet it offers guidance as to what to do in 
the Kingdom of God. “God’s Word, prayer, the administration of the sacraments, service, and 
gospel community” are graces the Kingdom citizens receive. 14° 

Cosby’s presentation appears impractical to new believers and those not from the 
Reformed tradition. Not all people in the Kingdom of God while on earth are from such a 
tradition. While understanding these graces are essential to the Christian faith, there are other 
issues as well to be living as a Kingdom of God citizen. 

In postmodermity, this view may come across as worrying about minutia about which 
there is too much concer. Additionally, this view can come across too traditional, too rigid, too 
closed. There ought to be room for more discovery of different understandings. 

This view, though, does help in people’s relationship with God. Each of the graces 
mentioned requires a relationship with God while guiding people to strengthen that same 
relationship. 

Another positive is that it helps develop a Kingdom of God identity. The graces guide 
citizens to develop a Christian creed. The statements of such a creed dictate the identity as a 


citizen of the Kingdom of God. 
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Atcamp, programming involves some of these graces. As pointed out above, camps help 
teenagers develop their identity. The concept behind the Reformation View contributes to such 
identity development. 

Chap Clark’s view focuses on Adoption into a community. That is what the Kingdom of 
God is, a community—a community of believers. After people accept the Gospel through the 
Gospel Advancing view, the community adopts them into their community. They become 
accepted citizens, brothers and sisters, of the Kingdom. 

Clark’s presentation seems to criticize teenagers having individual spiritual times in their 
life in his attack on individualism. He does not offer the possibility of people having individual 
times with God.!*! Yes, there is a need for more community relations amongst believers for 
support, encouragement, and accountability. However, what about the many spiritual disciplines 
that one practices individually? What about Jesus’ example of when he went off to be alone to 
pray or rest? Youth ministries need to determine a balance of individual and community times 
for faith to grow and be sustainable. 

Communal supporting of each other does not come easily for all people in a 
congregation, for both adults and teens. There will require some facilitating to develop trust and 
to tear down culturally implanted individualism. Much individualism has birthed from non- 
trustful relationships, or from being hurt and broken, that the self feels like the only “safe place.” 
Hence, some people may require counseling to be part of a real community. 

Many members of extended families in Western culture are living a geographical distance 


from other families. Or, they may have experienced broken relationships with family members. 
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This adoption view helps people to form a family and develop close relationships with other 
Christians. The church community people become their family. 

The impact of community and living away from home, as in the camp setting, is 
discussed above. However, camps cannot carry out this view entirely, as camp consists of a 
temporal community, so the adoption is for the length of the camp. Full adoption is required in 
the church environment. 

The next view presented is an Ecclesial View. Arzola’s view helps the Kingdom of God 
citizens to understand they are part of something more than themselves, something that is “one, 
holy, catholic, and apostolic.””!42 

Surprisingly, Arzola never emphasizes that the Church is the people. It may be that 
readers already know this, an assumption made by the author. As the Church is the people, there 
surprisingly is no mention of their acts to glorify God. 

Relationships are highlighted throughout this view. As one, people are to live in unity 
with each other as Jesus prayed for in John 17; holy, people are to seek holiness as God is holy 
because of a relationship with God; catholic, in that the Church is universal and people have a 
relationship with something bigger than themselves; and apostolic, in that people have a 
relational connection with people from the past. 

Camps support unity amongst campers as they facilitate how to live together in harmony 
with different people. Training occurs to help campers become holy as God is holy. Through 
teaching the Bible, campers can learn that they are part of something catholic with a faith built 


on apostolic teachings. 
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The D6 view by Ron Hunter is the final view presented. This view is based upon 
Deuteronomy 6, and “involves integrating leadership from both church and home to disciple 
current and future generations.””!43 In the Kingdom of God, all Christians are responsible to 
disciple each other to live as a Kingdom of God citizen. 

At first, Hunter’s presentation of D6 appears to work best in a setting of a mid to large 
size church that can support such an approach. It highlights multiple age levels with several 
volunteers under church leadership. A volunteer youth worker at a small church may struggle to 
do D6 in addition to their other life expectations. Additionally, it will take support from 
leadership and the whole church to carry out. 

However, it may work best in a small church, where there are fewer people to convince 
of a D6 view of ministry. Once leadership and the congregation are on board, they all are part of 
discipling each other. Furthermore, in this discipling process, relationships are involved. 
Camps, unknowingly, practice D6. If lessons, games, crafts, devotions, and other activities are 
harmonious in teaching a Kingdom of God life, D6 is happening. 

In the church and camp farm discussion above, it suggested there be a connection 
between the church and camp in some way. Might it be possible that accentuating the Kingdom 
of God while living at camp and church is the tactic required to combine what happens at camp 
with what happens at church? Both places emphasizing Kingdom of God living can potentially 


be the approach to sustaining faith after a camp experience. 
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Common Themes 

While the above are possibilities, there seems to be no one solution. In the three Sticky 
Faith books, it is stated, “We haven’t found that silver bullet.... The reality is that the challenges 
of kids, ministry programs, and spiritual development are far too complicated to be met witha 
single solution. There’s no cure-all.”!44 The Holy Spirit and its working in teenagers is an area in 
which humans cannot predict and understand .!45 In all the above options, camps need to allow 
room forthe Holy Spirit to act and impress upon the campers how they are to change and sustain 
their faith. 

However, there are common themes throughout literature that provide some direction. 

Upon the blending of these themes, by the work of the Holy Spirit, there is a high probability of 
a product that creates a sustainable faith in a teenager aftera camp experience. The themes are, 

1. parents or guardians who live and teach the Christian faith to their children, starting 
in the early years. 

2. active participation in an intergenerational Christian community which is accepting 
and supportive of teenagers and who honestly exhibit living a sustainable Christian 
life in a messy, chaotic, broken world. 

3. opportunities to discuss doubts, fears, and faith issues openly without anxiety to ask 
or receive judgment by others. 

4. multiple Christian adults, from differing perspectives, to speak into the teenager’s 
life. 

5. discipling which is not program based, rather relationally based, preferably with a 
mentor. 

While camp staff can offer the above elements for a short period at camp, they can educate 
campers about finding these ingredients for life after camp. The impetus is upon the local church 


and the teenager to mix these elements along with openness to the Holy Spirit to sustain faith 


after a camp experience. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROJECT DESIGN 


The project embarked upon is to determine the faith sustainability of teenagers after a 
camp experience. Below is a historical backdrop as to why to do such a project. The historical 
backdrop is followed by choosing camps and what happened once a camp agreed to be a project 
site. Receiving and processing the first faith evaluations is presented next. The chapter concludes 
with an overview of the Faith Evaluation Tool used to determine the camper’s Christian faith 


status at the end of camp and then months later to determine any faith changes. 


Historical Backdrop 

As a director of a week-long camp for those in Senior High School, some campers 
expressed concern as to how to keep the increase in their faith which started at camp to continue 
after returning home. Suggestions were made by the directors as to what the campers can do, 
such as keep attending church, spending time with God daily, or trying to change how they lived 
their lives. However, there was the question of how many campers do sustain their faith after 
camp? In keeping social media contact with some of the campers, there was an observation of 
their life after the camp. Some sustained their faith resulting in increasingly strong faith and 
entering full-time ministry, others sustained their faith yet became apathetic about it, and then 
others did not sustain their faith at all. These mixed outcomes resulted in a curiosity of campers 
sustaining their faith after camp. 

With this historical backdrop, time to think of how to evaluate a camper’s sustaining of 
their faith and what to evaluate occurred. Consideration of literature and books developed a faith 


evaluation for campers to take. Toward the end of developing the evaluation, it was necessary to 
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test this evaluative tool with teenagers from a church youth group. They provided helpful 
insights into some wording changes, especially to make directions more understandable. 

A finalized faith evaluation, along with a Parental/Guardian Informed Consent letter, was 
submitted to the Internal Review Board of the school to ensure there were no ethical concerns. 
Upon approval, there began the process to find camps who were willing to be project sites, and 
which would allow their campers to be part of the faith evaluation. 

All of the above led to the project to investigate the sustaining of faith after a camp 
experience. Campers were to take an evaluation of certain spiritual areas of their life at the end of 
camp to set a baseline to compare to a future evaluation. Months later, campers retake the 
evaluation to determine if any changes allude to their spiritual life moving in the desired 


direction toward an increased and sustained Christian faith. 


Choosing Camps as Project Sites 

Invitations were initially sent to Christian camps who are members of the Christian Camp 
and Conference Association (CCCA). A search for camps that offer weeklong programs for 
teenagers ensued on the CCCA’s website, ccca.org. The choices made for the search were 
Country: United States and Canada, State: All, Affiliation: Select One, Camp Types: Resident 
Camp, Programming We Offer During the Year: Teens. 

The second source of camps to contact came from the American Camping Association 
(ACA). On their web site, find.acacamps.org, the search choices were Type of Camp: Overnight, 
Affiliation, Religion, or Culture/Religious Affiliation: all the Christian Denominations. 

From these results, there was an evaluation of each camp’s website to determine if the 


camp and their web site portrayed programs that met the criteria of a Christian weeklong 
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overnight camp for teenagers. There was no restriction as to the type of teenage camper the camp 
served, such as inner-city, military, homeschoolers, and others, or type of program, such as 
gaming, cooking, science, backpacking, adventure, among others. 

From these searches, over 260 camps were sent an email to the person with the role 
which appeared to be the program director or executive director of the camp. The email 
introduced who was doing the project and the desire to conduct the project with the agreement of 
the camp. The email proceeded to inform the camp of what occurs if they agree to be a project 
site. These include the need to receive informed consent from the campers’ parent(s)/guardian(s), 
distribution and collection of the project evaluations, and returning the completed first faith 
evaluations to me. 

The email then discussed how we would work out details in regard to going forward if 
they agree to be a project site. Also, it expressed an understanding that they need to get approval 
from other people or entities of the camp or governing organization. The email concluded with 
expressing appreciation for their consideration of assisting with the project, helping other camps 
to minister better in the future, and to expand the Kingdom of God. 

Upon a camp’s reply expressing interest as a project site, a conversation occurred as to 
how to proceed, such as: how to get informed consent from campers’ parent(s)/guardian(s), 
covering costs for mailings to the campers’ parent(s)/guardian(s), copy costs of the letters to the 
parent(s)/guardian(s) explaining the project and the need for informed consent, the expense of 
printing the faith evaluations to distribute to the campers whose parents agreed their child can be 
part of the doctoral project, and the cost of getting the completed faith evaluations to me to 


collect and process the campers’ responses. 
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Upon agreement by the camp to be a project site and how to advance, we proceeded as 
we discussed. 

Ultimately, four different camps agreed to be a project site. Those camps were Twin 
Pines Camp, Conference, and Retreat Center in Stroudsburg, PA; Monadnock Christian 
Ministries in Jaffrey, NH; Son-Life Camp & Retreat Center in Wayland, MI; and Seneca Hills 
Bible Conference in Polk, PA. Of these four, two camps had campers who actually took part in 
the first faith evaluations, Twin Pines Camp and Seneca Hills. 

There was no reply from many camps contacted.! Others did reply with a reason not to be 


a site. Some of the reasons provided by email were, 


e Acouple of our key summer leadership team resigned prior to the summer. We have a 
team in place to get us through the summer, but at this point it looks like it could be a 
challenging summer and not a good time to take on anything additional to your processes.” 


e At this time, I don't think we will be participating in the study. We are in a busy season 
and season of transition here at camp, with the retirement and departure of our Executive 
Director of 20 years and hiring of a new Director. That needs to be our focus right now 
and seeing things through in that respect.3 


e [T]he privacy of our campers’ information is something we simply cannot compromise for 
any reason. Sadly, we will not be able to participate in the study.* 


e We have gone through some significant changes in our full-time staff and this is our first 
summer season in some new roles, so I think we're going to pass.> 


1. Inanemail from February 12, 2020 sent to Jacob Sorenson, researcher for the Christian Campingand 
Conference Association’s 2019 Power of Camp survey, Sorenson was asked, “Did you have problems getting camps 
to participate?” His reply on February 29, 2020 said, “I feel your pain. Particularly among Evangelical camps, 
directors tend to be suspicious (or at least benignly indifferent) of research.” 

2. Anonymous, email message to author, May 24,2017. 

3. Anonymous, email message to author, March 23, 2018. 

4. Anonymous, email message to author, March 31, 2018. 


5. Anonymous email message to author, April 2, 2018. 
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Unfortunately, we will not be able to help. We have a lot of campers from unchurched 
homes and their families would not view this very positively.® 


Iam so sorry, but we do not have the capacity this summer to work on this project. We are 
hitting a major reset button to our programming, staffing, and overall health of our camp.7 


Sadly, we won't be able to help you out with your project. We would be willing, but we 
already do surveys at the end of the week and have quite a bit of trouble getting them to 
fill them out as it is.8 


[It's a little too much for us to take on at this moment.® 


Unfortunately, we will not be able to participate with you. We are not able to take the 
extra time to do the administrative tasks required to help your study be successful.!° 


[Unfortunately this is not something we would like to be a part of.!! 


We would love to participate in this research study, however this year we are already 
participating in the CCCA study and don’t want to overstretch our camper families. !2 


I don't think we want to commit to doing this because both my boss and I are in new roles, 
so we don't want to take on added responsibilities. !3 


This summer, we've got several challenges; abnormally large percentage of first-time 
groups, more first-time summer staff than we normally do, as well as being ‘short’ on 
fulltime staff, etc. In looking at these dynamics, I don't feel this would be the best time for 
us to participate.!4 


I am not currently interested in helping out with this research project. !5 


6. Anonymous email message to author, April 2, 2018. 

7. Anonymous, email message to author, April 3, 2018. 

8. Anonymous, email message to author, April 3, 2018. 

9. Anonymous, email message to author, April 3, 2018. 
10. Anonymous, email message to author, April 5, 2018. 
11. Anonymous, email message to author, April 5, 2018. 
12. Anonymous, email message to author, April 12,2018. 
13. Anonymous, email message to author, April 13, 2018. 
14. Anonymous, email message to author, April 14, 2018. 
15. Anonymous, email message to author, April 17, 2018. 
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e We received a grant that also requires some surveys, and we'd like to focus on that 
project.!6 


Receiving and Processing Responses 

By the end of the summer camping season, camps sent their first faith evaluations to 
process. The recording of evaluation responses occurred with the use of Microsoft Access 
database software. 

In November, three to five months after campers took the first faith evaluation, an email 
was sent to the campers who agreed to take the second part with a URL link to an online survey 
tool, kwiksurvey.com. A month was given for campers to complete the follow-up faith 
evaluation online. The campers received reminder emails to encourage the completion of the 
second evaluation by a specific date. Each camp gave the incentive ofa free t-shirt if the camper 
completed the follow-up faith evaluation. 

As with the first faith evaluations, recording of the responses occurred with Microsoft 
Access. There was the need to eliminate several first faith evaluations because they did not take 
the second one, although they agreed to do so at the end of the first evaluation. Eighty-two 
campers said they would take the second faith evaluation, and only 23, or 28%, had done so.!7 A 


few started to respond but did not finish. 


16. Anonymous, email message to author, April 30, 2018. 


17. In anemail from February 12, 2020 sent to Jacob Sorenson, researcher for the Christian Campingand 
Conference Association’s 2019 Power of Camp survey, Sorenson was asked, “Am I correct to observe it is hard to 
ger people to take the third survey?” His reply on February 29, 2020 said, “There is always considerable drop-off 
with the follow-up. This is partly because we use email for the follow-up, so response also depends on openrates... 
We generally shoot for 25-35% response to the follow-up.” 
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The data was then exported from Access to Microsoft Excel to calculate data averages. 
The averages from the first and second responses were then compared to each other to see if 
there was any movement toward the desired spiritual response or away from it. 

Calculations to find the average responses per section happened to determine the 
direction of movement in either direction. These values hopefully give an indication of a 


sustaining faith, or not, in the evaluated faith sections. 


The Faith Evaluation 
Five sections comprise the Faith Evaluation. These sections are, 


What is Your Christian Teen Camp Experience? 
What are Your Christian Beliefs? 

How do You Live Out Your Christian Beliefs? 
How do You Grow in Your Christian Beliefs? 
Basic Information about Y ourself 


CESS 


What is Your Christian Teen Camp Experience? 

This section begins by asking if there was a change to the camper because of the current 
camp experience and what that change was. It then inquired about any spiritual change because 
of a previous camp experience, if it continued or not, why the camper thinks it did not last, and 
what contributed toa lasting change. The camper then answered if there was any follow-up done 
to assist in sustaining their faith. 

The current camp experience was questioned again concerning any decisions for God 
made by the camper. If there was a decision made, the camper answered what the change was 
and how does the camper expect to proceed to make that spiritual life change. The campers were 


then asked what kind of follow-up do they expect after camp, as well as what follow-up ideas do 
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the campers suggest to another person and of a youth leader, pastor, or church congregation to 


get their thoughts as to how follow-up can occur once they leave camp. 


What are Your Christian Beliefs? 

For this section, to find out what the camper believes about the Christian faith, a 
Christian creed was chosen. The reason to inquire about the Christian beliefs of a camper is that 
what a person believes will influence how a person lives their life. One’s actual actions because 
of their Christian beliefs, or creed, were questioned later. 

There was the consideration of two Christian creeds as to whether the camper agreed with 
or did not know. These were the Apostles’ Creed and Nicene Creed because of their historicity 
and frequent usage in churches. The final choice was to use the Apostles’ Creed due to a 
familiarity with it, more understandable wording, and a perceived simplicity to comprehend. 
Additionally, in the Prologue of Thomas C. Oden’s series on Systemic Theology, he refers to the 
Apostles’ Creed as “the most common confession of Christians.”!8 He continues by saying that 
“Teachers as varied as Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and Luther have held that the Apostles’ 
Creed remains the best condensed statement of the Christian faith and the most reliable way to 
learn the heart of the faith.”!9 

Each statement of the creed had an explanation of the sections of the creed for the camper 
to evaluate. For example, the statement “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth,” was sectioned the following way: 


e I believe in a being identified as God; a being that has great power, strength and 
knowledge resulting in worship by man 


18. Thomas C. Oden, The Living God: Systematic Theology, vol. 1 (San Francisco, CA: HarperCollins: San 
Francisco, 1992), 11. 
19. Oden, The Living God, 13. 
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e Ibelieve in God as being the Father; one person of the Trinity, who created and sustains 
the world, is the Father of a son named Jesus, and is Holy (separate and unique) 


e Ibelieve in God the Father being Almighty; that He has complete unlimited power over 
all things in the universe 


e Ibelieve that God the Father was the maker and creator of the universe (the heavens and 
the earth); that He created everything out of nothing on His own, without help 


The camper was to mark if they agree, disagree, or do not know or understand that credal 


statement. 


How do You Live Out Your Christian Beliefs? 
Here, campers evaluated their actions based upon their beliefs, through a lens of justice, a 
godly justice. The introduction to the section states the following: 


God is a God of justice — acting in an ethical right or wrong manner; He wants to see all 
people treated fairly and properly. Since the time when Adam and Eve, the first humans, 
chose to sin, God has been carrying out His ultimate act of justice (making things right) 
in our sinful lives, through salvation offered through Jesus. He seeks to have humans act 
justly, or fairly, toward each other. Additionally, He seeks for those who believe in Him, 
and accept His offer of salvation, to share with others about how they can be just, or right 
with God, because of salvation offered through Jesus Christ. 


Below are two sections. The first section helps you think about how your life reflects a 
desire to seek justice, or fair treatment, for all people. The second section is about how 
you are guiding people to accept God's justice, through salvation offered by Jesus Christ, 
and guiding people to be His disciple. 

This bifocal approach to justice comes from Timothy Keller’s book, Generous Justice. 


The first focus is on how a person personally relates to other people. Keller states, “Doing justice 


includes not only the righting of wrongs, but generosity and social concern especially toward the 
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poor and vulnerable.”2° Questions in this section ask how campers seek to be just in their life; 
how do they seek to take care of people in need. 

Sharing justice in the form of evangelism is the second focus. “The most loving thing 
anyone can do for one’s neighbor is to help him or her to a saving faith in that God.”?! In Luke 4, 
when Jesus opened the scroll to read it, he reads Isaiah 61:1 followed by stating he is the 
fulfillment of that passage. The fulfillment of that passage is a chosen person, Jesus, “to proclaim 
good news to the poor..., to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim freedom for the captives and 
release from darkness for the prisoners” (Isaiah 61:1). These are all actions of justice. Hence, the 
questions in this section focus on how campers share about God’s justice for other people’s lives, 
focusing upon evangelism. 

Campers had four options to respond to each action presented to them: I do not do it; I 
think about it, but have done nothing about it; I know I should do it, but it is hard for me to do; It 
is important to me and make it a priority. There were 23 actions presented as to how the camper 


seeks justice for other people and the presentation of 17 actions about sharing God’s justice. 


How do You Grow in Your Christian Beliefs? 
After camp, teenagers need to grow in their faith so it will sustain into the future. 


Campers were to evaluate themselves in regard to doing some spiritual disciplines, broken into 


20. Timothy Keller, Generous Justice: How God’s Grace Makes Us Just (New York: Penguin Books, 
2016), 18. 


21. Keller, Generous Justice, 139. 
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two groups: disciplines which a person does in their relationship with God, and disciplines that 
direct how to live life personally. 

In the relationship with God section, Scripture reading, confession, worship, meditation, 
and sacrifice were some of the disciplines by which campers evaluated themselves. The campers 
were to choose one of the following options as a response: Never, I try, I am fairly consistent, 
and It is part of my daily life. 

Then, in how a person personally lives life, campers evaluated themselves in areas such 
as simplicity, chastity, and sabbath. Know nothing about it; I know of it but have not tried; I have 


tried it, and I do it often, were the options available for campers to gauge themselves.” 


Basic Information about Yourself 

This final section collects individual information about the campers who took the 
evaluation. Information such as school grade, gender, church attendance, and type of school they 
attend was collected. 

The intent is to see if any common factors provide insight into helping a camper sustain 
their faith aftera camp experience. Factors collected include such things as the type of school, 
marital status of parents, support of the church, involvement in church, and family devotional 
time. 

The faith evaluation closes with a section about the follow-up faith evaluation. It starts 
with an explanation of why to take part in the second evaluation: 

People in youth and camping ministry know that the most important part of a camp is not 


only what happens at a Christian teen camp but also what happens after it. You have just 
taken part in the first phase. You now have the choice to take part in a second phase three 


22. Most of the growth elements queried come from Richard Foster’s book Celebration of Discipline: The 
Path to Spiritual Growth, Revised Ed. (New York: HarperSan Francisco, 1988). 
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months from today. This will provide a way to see the long-term impact of your camp 
experience. 


Here, campers chose to disagree or agree to take the second part of the project. They were 
to provide an email address so that a kwiksurvey.com URL could be sent to them to take the 


follow-up faith evaluation later. 


Summary 

Out of concerns expressed by campers as to how to sustain their faith after camp, a 
project to study such sustainability developed. The creation of a faith evaluation occurred to 
determine a teenager’s faith sustainability aftera camp experience. The project sought camps’ 
approval to have their campers be part of the project by having campers fill out a faith 
evaluation. Two camps had submitted first evaluations from their campers. After three to five 
months, the campers completed the faith evaluation again. With the use of Microsoft’s Access 
and Excel, calculations occurred to compare averages from the responses of the first faith 


evaluation to the second to determine an increase, decrease, or consistent status of their faith. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


PROJECT OUTCOMES 


The outcomes of the project come from 23 campers at two camps: Twin Pines Camp, 
Conference, and Retreat Center, and Seneca Hills Bible and Retreat Center. These 23 teens 
completed both evaluations, one at the end of the teen Christian camp experience, and then 
months later an assessment of the middle three sections of the evaluation, which evaluate their 
faith beliefs, issues of justice, faith growth. 

Herein are the collected results. Sections one and five have comments on the composite 
results received. Sections two, three, and four contain calculations to determine differences 
between their second responses and their first. The chapter ends witha brief summation of the 


overall outcomes of sections two through four. 


Results 
Section 1: What is Your Christian Teen Camp Experience? 

This first section of questions queries the campers’ past and present experiences at a teen 
Christian camp. Initially, a camper is asked about their earlier Christian camp, and if any 
decision was made “‘to try to live a life more pleasing to God.”! The question was posed to see if 
there would be any difference in the responses between those who previously attended camp and 
made a decision “to live forGod” and those who had not. According to the 23 campers, there is 


little difference between those who were impacted and those who were not (figure 1). For a 


1. Trying to live a life that pleases God includes rededicating their life to Christ, a challenge to change their 
life to live more like Jesus or accepting Christ forthe first time. 
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slight majority of respondents, there was no previous decision made “to try to live a life more 


pleasing to God.” 


lf you have attended a Christian camp before 
this one, did you make a decision to try to live 
a life more pleasing to God? 





Figure 1. Previous Camp Decision 


That question suggested a second question; what occurred spiritual for those respondents (48%) 
who in the previous camp experience made a decision “to live more like Jesus?” From their 
replies, five changes rise to the top (figure 2). These changes are: 


got involved in Church more 

watched words that came out of my mouth 
sought to treat all people as God's creation 
helped people more who are in need 
treated my family differently 


Among these five changes, three of them deal with the camper’s relationship with other people. 
This alludes to some positive impact upon a teen in loving one’s neighbor as a result of their teen 
camp experience. The data also points to a rise in loving God through “beginning to live a life 
that pleases Jesus,” “began to do something to know Jesus more,” and “stopped doing things that 


don't please God.” These are positive signs of the impact of camp. 
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If you changed your life to live more like Jesus 
because of a previously attended Christian camp, what 
was that change? (mark all that apply) 


nothing changed 

began to live a life which pleases Jesus 
attended Church worship more 

got involved in Church more 

found a person to hold me accountable to please Jesus 
watched words that came out of my mouth 
shut down rumors 

quit using drugs/alcohol 

ended cheating 

stopped involvement in sexual activities 
attempted to change what influences my life 
changed the media content | use 

found a group to join and learn about God 
sought to treat all people as God creation 
helped people more who are in need 

began doing something to know Jesus more 
stopped doing things that don't please God 
stopped a bad habit 


treated my family differently 


0% 


5% 


10% 


Figure 2. Life Change Which Occurred After a Previous Camp 


However, did these changes last after the previous camp experience? According to the teens, 


15% 


20% 


25% 





they believe the changes did last (figure 3). Positively, over half feel the changes continued or 


improved since camp. 
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lf your life changed because of attending a 
previous Christian camp, would you say your life 
continued or improved in honoring and pleasing 

God? 


No TT 48% 


ves NEN 0000000000 OO WT 


45% 46% 47% 48% 49% 50% 51% 52% 





Figure 3. Changes Continued After Camp 


Three items appear at the top as contributing to the camper’s sense that they are living a life 


pleasing to God (figure 4). 


If the changes in your life did continue to improve in 
pleasing God after a previously attended Christian camp, 
what do you think contributed to the continuation? (mark 
all that apply) 
changed my friends MMMM 4% 
| have a mentor -an older ChristianwhohesO TTT 17% 
youth leader/pastor supported/encouraged me 
felt accepted at church and got more involve  \MMIMNIINNIN00/0000000000000000000003000 0000000001000 00008 0000000000000 0000000000000 


surrounded myself with more believers 


changed the media content | watched and listened 


joined a Bible study group 


family supported me LALA 
friends encouraged me A §913% 
a habit was formed ti) lil LALA! « 225% 


5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 35% 





Figure 4. Factors Which Contributed to Continuation of Changes 
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These three are: 

e felt accepted at church and got more involved 

e family supported me 

e ahabit was formed 

It’s noteworthy that thirty percent of respondents feel the support of their family helps 

them to live a life “pleasing God aftera previously attended Christian camp.” As is noted in the 
final comments, this underlines the importance of the family. 
Over 75% of respondents who say a Christian teen camp experience impacted them confirm they 


received assistance to continue with their changes. The entity campers say helped to sustain their 


faith the most was their family, at 17% (figure 5). 


If there were changes in your life after previously 
attending a Christian camp, what, if any, follow-up 
occurred to assist you to continue with the changes? 
(mark all that apply) 


there was follow-up after camp by the camp and/or youth leader JMNM §=4% 
had people to keep me accountable/responsible MMNNNNIINNN +4% 
got a Christian mentor/coach - older Christian [NIN =4% 
a group of Christian youth reached out tome | 0% 

church showed support to me UMN 4% 

youth leader/pastor supported & encouraged re I 13% 
friends encouraged me (MMMM 4% 

family supported me 17% 
Core NIEMANN AOA OA 2%, 


0% 5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 





Figure 5. What Follow-up Occurred to Continue Changes 
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The assistance from family is followed by a youth leader/pastor supporting and encouraging the 
camper. It appears the Christians closest to the respondent assist the most in sustaining the faith 
of these campers. 

When asked what follow-up they wish occurred after attending a Christian camp, the top 
answer is that they would have formed positive habits — such as encouraging people, spending 


time in prayer, or decrease the use of social media (figure 6). 


lf there were changes in your life with God because of 
previously attending a Christian camp, what follow-up do 
you wish had occurred? | wish I'd had: (mark all that 


apply) 


CAAT 4% 
follow-up after camp by the camp and/or youth leader 


TM 9% 


surrounded myself with more believers 


HAAN 42% 


changed my friends 


LI 4% 


a mentor— older Christian to help me 


MATA 4%, 


a youth leader/pastor/members support/encourage me 


TT 4% 


a group of Christian youth reach out to me 


TA 4% 


more support from my church 


DOONAN CMAN AOA IM 1. 39% 


a Bible study group available to attend 


HM 9% 


my family support me 


| OCONEE 7%, 


positive habits formed 


ITM 9% 


friends to encourage me 


0% 2% 4% 6% 8% 10% 12% 14% 16% 18% 20% 





Figure 6. What Follow-up You Wish Had Occurred 


These are things the camper can do on their own, however. Following those, they chose items 


which involve relationships. They wish there had been a Bible study group available to join. This 
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is followed by a three-way tie of surrounding themselves “with more believers,” more supportive 
family, and more encouragement from their friends, all at nine percent. 

The evaluation then shifts to questions about the current camp experience. Nearly all the 
campers were impacted in some way (figure 7). This result demonstrates that at the end of camp, 


almost all campers indicate a commitment to try to live a life that pleases God in some way. 


At the end of 
made a choice 


your life to please God? 


_O OO  fé! 


No {) 4% 


0% % % % 100% 120% 





Figure 7. Choice Made at this Camp 


Since the campers made decisions to change their lives to please God, what changes did 
they expect to see? The most prominent responses were “begin doing something to know Jesus 
more,” and “seek to treat all people as children of God.” Over 50% of the campers responded, 


“watch the words that come out of my mouth” and “help people who are in need” (figure 8). 
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After this Christian camp, what changes do you expect to 
occur in your life to please God? (mark all that apply) 


nothing 

begin fo live a life that pleases Jesus 
attend Church worship more 

get involved in Church more 


find a person to hdd you accourtable to please Jesus 


watch the words that come out... 


shut down rumors 

quit using drugs/alcohol 

end cheating 

stop involvement in sexual activities 
change what influences my life 

change the media you use 

find a group to join to lea more about God 
seek to treat all people as children of God 
help people more who are in need 

begin doing something to know Jesus more 
Stop taking partin a sin 

stop a bad habit 

treat famiy differertly 


0% 





Figure 8. What Changes are Expected to Occur 


48% 


30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


Next, campers are asked how they “expect to maintain changes in your life after this 


Christian camp to please God.” The top option selected is “develop a positive, Christian, habit” 


at 87% (figure 9). This option is followed by “change my life to look more like Jesus,” 83%, and 


then “set aside prayer time each day” at 70%. Sixty-five percent of respondents chose “not care 


what other people think about me,” and “change the way I treat people” as ways to change their 


lives to please God. 
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How do you expect to maintain changes in your life after 
this Christian camp to please God? (mark all that apply) 


seek people to hold you accountable 35% 

not care what other people think about me 

set aside prayer time each day 

begin to practice a Christian discipline 

attend church regularly 

change my life to look more like Jesus 

change what influences me 

change the media | use 

change the way | treat people 

change friends 

join a Bible study 

seek a Christian mentor/coach — an older Christian 
develop a positive, Christian, habit 87% 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 





Figure 9. Expectation to Maintain Changes 


Campers were asked what they expect to happen regarding the follow-up to assist in 
living a life that pleases and honors God. Over 50% of campers answered “to find and use 


99 66, 


resources to help me,” “support from my family,” and “support from my friends,” (figure 10). 
Next was an open-ended question to find out suggestions the campers have for follow-up after 


camp. The responses received are: 
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What follow-up do you expect to occur to assist you in 
your desire to lead a life that pleases and honors God? 


mails oll Pat ser elis 
(Mark ali (nal apply) 


ly) 


some follow up from camp 


to find and use resources to help me 


a person to be willing to keep me accountable 


youth leader/pastor support and encouragement 


an older believer will agree to mentor me 





support from my family 


support from my friends 65% 


30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 


Figure 10. WhatFollow-up is Expected 


set aside 20-30 minutes to spend reading the Bible, praying, or devotions. Talking to 
your friends about your faith and discussion problems and how to fix them as well as 
please God. 

To pray and read your Bible more. Try to get involved with a youth group to learn 
more about God. Also, to create good habits that please God. 

I would tell them to pray a lot, do a daily Bible reading time, and try to listen to what 
God has to tell you. 

Read your Bible and pray. 

Follow up ideas like Christian friend (someone to hold them accountable) and an 
older Christian/mentor. 

Spread the word about Jesus and don't be ashamed. 

Think what God would like you to know. 

It's not going to be easy, but you have to keep living forGod even when you really 
don't want to. 

Maybe a pastor or a strong Christian friend or family member. 


. [think that maybe a follow-up question might be, how do you want to make a 


difference in people's lives? Just to show how they will help find people to follow 
Christ. 


. Devotionals 
. [would suggest that they should read the Bible a lot, they should pray to him but also 


most importantly ask him in their heart, ask for forgiveness. 


. I'd suggest to read God's word more, and just pray to him. Get some Christian friends 


for good influence. Start going and getting involved in church. 
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There are 


Doe Num 


. Don't get caught up in the drama and rumors. It's not worth all the trouble, along with 
distancing yourself from God. 

. Pray before every meal. Pray often. 

. Maybe to seek a mentor and to keep doing the things God wants you to do. 

. Talk to your pastor or find a local pastor. 

. Accountability partners, frequent church-going. 

. Finding a small group/Bible study to keep them accountable. 

. Joining a Bible study. Personal devos. Asking for prayer. 

. Read the Bible and actually pay attention to my actions. 

. Devotions. A mentor. Prayer journal. 

. Add time for God in daily routines. Try to share your renewed faith with others. 

. [would tell them to keep coming to camp. Also to keep going to church and help 
other people in need. Also to pray when they want to and to be open and honest with 
God and the people that they encounter. 

. Maybe a counselor or someone the person knew from camp checking in on how they 
are, especially in the area of their faith with God. 

. Focus on God instead of distractions. 

. Keep coming to camp. Continue to pray and read the Bible. 

. Surround yourself with better people. Take some time throughout your day to get to 
know God more. 

. Find good friends, stay accountable. 

. Read the Bible to get to know God more. 

. would say that you just have to keep reading His word and encouraging others to 
follow him. 

. Go to church and try to improve yourself. 

. Keep going, God will show you His way little by little. 

. Get support from people and actually set a time when you wake up and sleep to pray 
and read your Bible. 


five themes from their suggestions: 


read the Bible 

pray 

accountability partner/mentor/friend 
get involved in ministry 

develop, and keep good habits 


Out of these, two are most prominent: reading the Bible and having an accountability partner, 


mentor, or friend. 


Another open-ended question was asked concerming suggestions fora local ministry. 


“What follow-up ideas might you suggest to a youth leader/pastor/church congregation?” 
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1. Imight suggest having prayer group. So when people need help with some issues in 
their lives they can come and have people help them with their problems. 

2. Make sure that everyone at the church is comfortable and knows they have people to 
talk to. 

3. Make sure to make it clear to people that you and the church are able and ready to 
talk to them at any time. 

4. Help kids better understand the real impact of what Jesus did. My youth leader did a 
huge section on it and it helped me a lot. 

5. Idon't know. 

6. pray, pray, pray. 

7. offering relatable studies and Bible groups 

8. Be intentional about talking to kids about the camp experience and what they learned 

9. Starting a youth group. Starting a Bible study. 

10. Check in on them. Supply with the correct material needed. 

11. Doing a series loosely based on what was learned. 

12. Spread the word about your change. Hold others accountable as well. Spend time in 
God's word. 

13. Youth pastor or pastor keep in touch with the new Christians and encourage/lift them 
up in their faith. 

14. Encourage kids to go to Bible camp. 

15. Mentor teens in their faith. 

16. Help people who are hesitant and have questions about God. 

17. Encourage them. 

18. Encourage everyone. 

19. I would suggest to just lean on one another to grow. 

20. We do Bible study two times a week. 

21. They are a little or big step in God's mission. 


Not as many campers gave responses to this question; however, three themes appear from the 
suggestions. They are: 
1. to support and encourage the camper 


2. offer Bible studies or groups 
3. to talk with them about their camp experience. 
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Section 2: What are Your Christian Beliefs? 

In this section, the campers were asked about their beliefs regarding the Christian faith. It 
is the first of three sections that will be evaluated both at the end of camp, and then months later. 
The percentage of change between the two evaluations is calculated to determine if there was an 
increase or not. In addition, a paired t-test was performed to determine if the differences between 
the two responses are due to the distance of time? between each. 

The Apostles’ Creed, with the following wording, was used to evaluate their beliefs: 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. And in Jesus Christ his 

only Son our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 

suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried; he descended into hell; 
the third day he rose again from the dead; he ascended into heaven, and sits at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; from there he shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy catholic Church; the communion of saints; the 
forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the body; and the life everlasting. 

The campers were to evaluate small portions of the creed with the following evaluative options: 

Yes = You agree and believe the statement 


No = YouDO NOT agree and believe the statement 


IDK = You don't know or understand the statement 


2. Although the evaluation of time is not the main measuring factor of this project, it is a constant factor 
that can be statistically measured amongall campers. 
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| believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth 


First Evalution m Second Evaluation 


D-| Don't Know 
D-No 


D-Yes 


i 0% 
C-| Don't Know 0% 


0% 
C-No 0% 


96% 
CYes 100% 


i 9% 
B-! Don't Know mm 4% 


0% 
B-No 0% 


B-Yes 


; 13% 
A-! Don't Know mm 4% 


4% 
A-No 0% 


78% 
96% 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 120% 





Figure 11. Apostles’ Creed 1 
Statement wording for responses in figure 11: 


A - I believe in a being identified as God; a being that has great power, 
strength, and knowledge resulting in worship by man 


B -I believe in God as being the Father; one person of the Trinity, who created 


and sustains the world, is the Father of a son named Jesus and is Holy (separate 
and unique) 
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C -I believe in God the Father being Almighty; that He has complete unlimited 
power over all things in the universe 


D - I believe that God the Father was the maker and creator of the universe (the 
heavens and the earth); that He created everything out of nothing on His own, 
without help 


Statement wording for responses in figure 12: 


E -I believe in a person who is referred to as Jesus Christ; a Person of the 
Trinity, was God made flesh (human form), taught what it is to have a proper 
relationship with God and others, is holy (separate and unique) 


F -I believe Jesus Christ is God's only son; God did not have another son, God 
is Jesus Christ's father, and that there is no need for another son 


G - I believe Jesus Christ is Lord; He has power and authority over the whole 
universe, and that service and obedience are owed to Him because of being 
God's son, He carries a high rank and position in the world 


H - I believe in a being referred to as the Holy Spirit; He is a Person of the 
Trinity, works in this world to guide people how to live a God-pleasing and 
honoring life, is active in this world, is holy (separate and unique) 


I - I believe Jesus was conceived in a woman by the Holy Spirit; meaning Jesus 
did not have a human father, He is the result of God - the Trinity, and the 
conception was an act of God 


J - I believe Jesus was bom of the Virgin Mary; Mary did not take part in any 


sexual activity which could have resulted in her becoming pregnant, miracles 
do happen, and proves this uniqueness of Jesus 
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And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord; who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried; he descended into hell; the third day he rose 
again from the dead... (Part 1) 


M First Evalution m™ Second Evaluation 


J-I Don't Know 


J-No 


J-Yes CALAN TT § 100% 
| 100% 
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|-No 
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Figure 12. Apostles’ Creed 2 
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And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord; who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried; he descended into hell; the third day he rose 
again from the dead...(Part 2) 


First Evalution ™ Second Evaluation 


O4 Don't KnoW gum 99%, 
ONo MGom 9% 
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‘ 9% 
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Figure 13. Apostles’ Creed 3 


Statement wording for responses in figure 13: 


K - I believe Jesus Christ suffered under Pontius Pilate; Jesus suffered just as a 
human suffers, he did not exclude himself from being ruled by others, and was 
tempted to sin 


L -I believe Jesus Christ was crucified; the blood from the Crucifixion is the 
sacrificial blood which covers the sins of all humans who believe, was a payment 
for our sins, and provides a way for us to be cleansed of our sins and be 
considered righteous (pure) in God's sight 
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M - I believe Jesus Christ died; He was proven to be dead, there was no 
possibility of life in Him anymore 


N - I believe Jesus Christ was buried; He was laid in the ground, on His own 
power could not leave the grave, there is the sense His life was final and over 


O - I believe Jesus Christ descended into hell/hades; He went to hell/hades just as 
any other human being, needed to go to hell/hades so He can conquer death and 
sin 


.. HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN, AND SITS AT THE RIGHT 
HAND OF GOD THE FATHER ALMIGHTY; FROM THERE 
HE SHALL COME TO JUDGE THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 


First Evalution Second Evaluation 
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Figure 14. Apostles’ Creed 4 
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Statement wording for responses in figure 14: 


P -I believe Jesus Christ rose from the dead; although He was lifeless, He was 
able to come back to life, was living on this earth in the type of body we will have 
in heaven one day and was seen and heard by thousands of people 


Q - I believe Jesus Christ rose into Heaven; He was physically removed from this 
world to live with His Father in heaven 


R -I believe Jesus Christ sits at God's right hand; when He arose to heaven to be 
with His Father He sat at His right hand as a ruler 


S - I believe Jesus Christ will judge the living and the dead; from this position at 
the right hand of the Father, God, will be the judge of all who have lived and died, 
He will judge those who have been made righteous and will go to heaven and 
those who are unrighteous and will go to hell 


Statement wording for responses in figure 15: 
T -I believe in the holy catholic church (meaning general or universal, not the 
Roman Catholic Church); the Bride of Christ, the Body of Christ in this world, an 


entity to direct people to God's plan of salvation 


U - I believe in the gathering of the saints/believers; getting together with other 
saints/believers for encouragement, education, and worship 


V - I believe in the forgiveness of sins; once God forgives you of your sins, these 
sins are no longer a mark against you because they are totally erased from your 
life record and covered by Christ's blood 

W -I believe in the resurrection of the body someday; one day all people - those 
who are dead and alive - will be taken from this world to be judged by God for 
what they have done during their lives 

X - I believe in the life everlasting; after the resurrection and judgment, people 
will live everlasting lives either in hell or in heaven/glory 


In this section about beliefs of the Christian faith, there is a 34.66% increase in knowing and 


agreeing with the different statements (see Appendix A). 
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| believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy catholic Church; the 
communion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the 
resurrection of the body; and the life everlasting. 


First Evalution Second Evaluation 


X-| Don't Know 


X-No 


X-Yes 


W-I Don't Know 


W-No 


W-Yes 


V-| Don't Know 


V-No 


\-Yes 


U-| Don't Know 


U-No 


U-Yes 


T-| Don't Know 





Figure 15. Apostles’ Creed 5 


According to the result of a paired t-test,? there is enough evidence (p=.015) to reject the 
null hypothesis and accept the alternative hypothesis, that we do have enough evidence to 


conclude the increase in the scores is due to time passing after their camp experience (see 


3. All paired t-test computations calculated by Jason D. Price, B.A. Mathematics. 
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Appendix B). In conclusion, the camper’s faith, based upon their beliefs of the Christian faith 


according to the Apostles’ Creed, is sustained after camp over an amount of time. 


Section 3: How do You Live Out Your Christian Beliefs? 

As aresult of the Christian beliefs held, the campers will live out their faith by how they 
treat other people. This section is split into two areas. The first is for campers to evaluate 
themselves at the end of camp, and, then again months later, regarding how they seek to live out 
Godly justice by the way they treat people. 

Statement wording for responses in figure 16: 

A -Iam kind and gentle to all people 

B - I seek the goodness of people 

C - Iam able to keep my emotions under control 
D - I naturally put others before myself 

E -I forgive people quickly 

F - I participate in feeding the poor 

G - I donate clothing 


H - I donate food and drink 
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Seeks justice (fair treatment) of all people —- How do you 


treat 


H-Itls Important To Me | 


H-| Know | Should Do It 
H-I Think About It 
-| Do Not Do It 


G-It Is Important To Me . 


G-| Know | Should Do It 
G+ Think About It 


G-IDoNotDoit § 


F-ItIs Important To Me 
F-| Know | Should Do 
F-| Think About 

F-| Do Not Do 

E-It ls Important To Me 
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E-I Think About It 
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Seeks justice (fair treatment) of all people - How 


P-It Is Important To Me 

P-I Know | Should Do 
P-I Think About 

P-| Do Not Do 

O-It Is Important To Me 
0-1 Know | Should Do It 
0-I Think About 

O-| Do Not Do It 

N-It Is Important To Me 
N-I Know | Should Do 
N-l Think About 

N-I Do Not Do 

M-It Is Important To Me 
M-I Know | Should Do 
M4 Think About 

N-| Do Not Do 

L-Itls Important To Me 

L-I Know | Should Do 

L-I Think About 

L-I Do Not Do 

K-It ls Important To Me 

K-| Know | Should Do 
K-I Think About 

K-| Do Not Do 

J-It Is Important To Me 

J-I Know | Should Do 

J-I Think About 





-| Do Not Do 
-It Is Important To Me 
|-| Know | Should Do It 

|-I Think About It 





-| Do Not Do It 


Figure 17. Seeks Ju 


do you treat others? 
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Statement wording for responses in figure 17: 
I - I visit the sick 


J - I visit those who are in need of comfort-i.e. depressed, abused, hurting 
emotionally, abused, etc. 


K - I seek to live at peace with all people 

L -I am concemed about the sins of other people 

M - I care more for the needs of others than my own wants 

N - I donate money to a cause(s) to change other's lives 

O - [have chosen an issue to be active in, to make a change in an injustice 


P -I learn as much as I can about a justice issue 


Statement wording for responses in figure 18: 
Q - I serve people in need through physical work 
R - I spend time praying for a specific justice issue 
S - I educate myself about how I can provide justice 


T -I donot treat people differently, no matter their ethnicity, status and 
relationship with God 


U - I take care of God's creation by recycling 


V - Iam part of a Bible study group to learn more about how to live a life of 
justice 
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Seeks justice (fair treatment) of all people — How do you 
treat others? 


V-Itls Important To Me 


V-I Know | Should Do It 
V-I Think About It 
V-I Do Not Do It 


U-It ls Important To Me 


U-| Know | Should Do It 


U-| Think About It 


U-I Do Not Do It 
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From comparing the percentages from the second evaluations to the first, there was an 
overall increase of 19.76% in seeking justice for other people (see Appendix C). However, this 
time there is not enough evidence (p=.27) to reject a null hypothesis and accept an alternate 
hypothesis; that is, we do not have enough evidence to conclude that the increase in scores is due 
to time passing after the camper’s experience (see Appendix D). So, even though there is an 
increase in a sustained faith through the actions of the campers and how to treat people justly, it 
is not conclusively that simply time after camp is the reason, and that there are no other factors 
which influence the camper. 

The second area of God's justice evaluated is that of focusing on sharing about God's 
justice, provided through salvation for all, or evangelism. 

Statement wording for responses in figure 19: 

A -I live a life that seeks to reflect Jesus Christ 

B - Iam willing to live a life that is different from others 

C - [have changed my life from how I used to live 

D -I am able to give an answer to people who ask why you live a different life 
E - I seek to learn more about what Christ has done 

F -I pray for those who do not have a relationship with Christ 


G - I strive to have a relationship with Christ, not to live religiously — 
following rules 


H -I am willing to forgive others as easily as Christ has forgiven me 
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Shares about God's justice (salvation) for all - How do 


yo 


Is A Big Deal To Me 
-| Know | Should Do It 
H-I Think About It 
H-It ls Not A Big Deal 


G-ltls A Big Deal To Me 





GI Think About It 

G-It Is Not A Big Deal 
F-It Is A Big Deal To Me 
F-| Know | Should Do It 
F-| Think About It 

F-It ls Not A Big Deal 
E-It ls A Big Deal To Me 
E-| Know | Should Do It 
E-| Think About It 

E-It Is Not A Big Deal 
D-It ls A Big Deal To Me 
D-| Know | Should Do It 
D+ Think About It 

D-it Ils Not A Big Deal 
C-ltls A Big Deal To Me 
C-I Know | Should Do It 
C-I Think About It 

C-lt ls Not A Big Deal 
B-It Is A Big Deal To Me 
B-| Know | Should Do It 
B-| Think About It 

B-It Is Not A Big Deal 
A-It|s A Big Deal To Me 
A-| Know | Should Do It 
A-| Think About It 


A-It Is Not A Big Deal 


G1 Know | Should Do It | 


u share God’s Good News of salvation? 
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Shares about God's justice (salvation) for all - How do 
you share God’s Good News of salvation? 


Qt ls A Big Deal To Me 
Q-| Know | Should Do It 
QI Think About tt 

QA-It Is Not A Big Deal 
P-It Is A Big Deal To Me 
P-| Know | Should Do It 
P-| Think About It 

P-It Is Not A Big Deal 
O-It Is A Big Deal To Me 
0-1 Know | Should Do It 
O-| Think About It 

O-It ls Not A Big Deal 
N-It ls A Big Deal To Me 
N-I Know | Should Do It 
N-I Think About It 

N-ltIs Not A Big Deal 
M-lt Is A Big Deal To Me 
M-I Know | Should Do It 
M-| Think About It 

M-It ls Not A Big Deal 
Lt Is A Big Deal To Me 
-| Know | Should Do It 
L-+| Think About It 
L-It Is Not A Big Deal 
K-It Is A Big Deal To Me 
K-| Know | Should Do It 
K-1 Think About It 
K-It ls Not A Big Deal 
J-It ls A Big Deal To Me 


J-! Think About It 
J-it ls Not A Big Deal 
-It ls A Big Deal To Me 





11 Think About It 
I-ltls Not A Big Deal 


-| Know | Should Do It 
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Figure 20. Shares about God’s Justice 2 
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Statement wording for responses in figure 20: 
I - Iam able to share about the justice God offers to all people 


J - [know a method to share with people about what Christ has done for them 
— offering them justice 


K - I have led a person to believing and accepting Christ's actions on the cross 
L -I can guide a person to live a life that seeks to reflect Christ's life 

M - Ican guide a person to live differently than the life lived previously 

N -I teach other people how to be a disciple of Christ 

O -I pray for guidance to share Christ with my friends 

P -I am affected deeply by all of the sin and evil in the world 


Q - I want to do something to reduce the level of sin and evil in the world 


A decrease is found between the two responses in this section. The decrease of 0.06% in sharing 
about Jesus’ justice with people is calculated (see Appendix E). 

According to the paired t-test, there is, again, not enough evidence (p=.15) to reject a null 
hypothesis and accept an alternative. This test result means there is not enough evidence to 
conclude the decline in scores is due to time passing after their camp experience (see Appendix 
F). Thus, it cannot be determined that the decrease is due to the distance of time since camp. 
There may be other factors which have an impact upon the decline in sharing about Jesus’ 


justice. 
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Section 4: How do You Grow in Your Christian Beliefs? 

The teens were asked to evaluate themselves in how they grow in their Christian beliefs, 
in this section. Again, this is divided into two areas, just as in the previous section. The first 
focuses on the camper’s relationship with God. 

Statement wording for responses in figure 21: 

A - Scripture Reading — I take time to read the Bible on a regular schedule 
B - Prayer —I spend time speaking with God 
C - Study —I take time to learn from, and engage with, a portion of the Bible 


D - Service — I am doing things for other people to promote and encourage the 
best for other people's lives 


E - Confession — I admit to God and others my faults and seek their 
forgiveness 


F - Worship — I take time to give God what is due to Him; praises, 
appreciation, expressions of affections, etc. 


G - Celebration — I take time to party about God's works and gifts to us 
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Which of the following spiritual growth elements do 
you use in your life? 


G-Part of My Life 
G-Fairly Consistent 
G-Seldom 
G-Never 

F-Part of My Life 
F-Fairly Consistent 
F-Seldom 

F-Never 

E-Part of My Life 
E-Fairly Consistent 
E-Seldom 

E-Never 

D-Part of My Life 
D-Fairly Consistent 
D-Seldom 

D-Never 

C-Part of My Life 
C-Fairly Consistent 
C-Seldom 

C-Never 

B-Part of My Life 
B-Fairly Consistent 
B-Seldom 

B-Never 

A-Part of My Life 
A-Fairly Consistent 
A-Seldom 


A-Never 
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Figure 21. Spiritual Growth Elements 1 
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Which of the following spiritual growth elements do 
you use in your life? 


m@ First Evaluation Second Evaluation 


N-Part of My Life ee | 4, 


N-Fairly Consistent i A A a 


h cic § SF 
N-Seldom 1 0% 


N-Never | i 


ET 22%, 
M-Part of My Life § 26% 


M-Fai rly Consistent EE cee | 43, 
z ' 43% 


| 35%, 
M-Seldom jj 30% 
M-Never | Rep 
L-Part of My Life E mnt = 45%, 13% 


‘ OOO 43% 
L-Fairly Consistent | 30% 


L-Seldom CT | 39% 


UA Q%y 
L-Never | 5%, 


P ii 43% 
K-Part of My Life : 17% 
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K-Fairly Consistent | 30% 
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Figure 22. Spiritual Growth Elements 2 
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Statement wording for responses in figure 22: 
H - Memorization —I commit portions of the Bible to memory 
I - Secrecy — I do things for other people and do not seek attention for it 


J - Personal Reflection — I take time to consider my life in relation to loving 
God, others and self, according to the Bible 


K - Meditation — I take time to think about and consider a portion of the Bible 
L - Silence —I take time to be quiet in orderto hear God 


M - Sacrifice — I live out God's will for my life even if it means I have to give 
up some of my own wishes, desires, and comforts 


N - Fellowship — I live true Christianity among Christians, such as worship, 
encouragement, instruction, accountability, church attendance, etc. 
Comparing the percentages from each evaluation, there is a 2.70% decrease calculated in 

practicing these elements of their relationship with God (see Appendix G). 

For these results, there is enough evidence (p= .408) to reject the null hypothesis and 
accept the alternative hypothesis; meaning, we do have enough evidence to conclude that the 
decline in scores is due to the passing of time after their camp experience (see Appendix H). So, 
with these 23 campers, we can understand that time did influence their relationship with God. 

This next, and last, focus of the evaluation from camp to months later deals with what 


disciplines campers used to grow in their faith personally. 
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Which of the following spiritual growth elements do 
you use in your life? 


@ First Evaluation m Second Evaluation 


D-Part of My Life A A A Pr aT Paracas 48% 
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co i 17% 
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Figure 23. Spiritual Growth Elements in Use 1 
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Statement wording for responses in figure 23: 


A - Fasting —I willingly give up something so I can spend that time focused 
on God 


B - Simplicity —I try to eliminate from my life unnecessary things and not 
serious stuff, to live as basic a God-pleasing life as I can 


C - Chastity — I remove things from my life so that I can live a pure life that 
pleases God 


D - Solitude—I spend time alone away from the influences and thinking of 
others, to get my mind in syne with God's plans 
Statement wording for responses in figure 24: 


E - Guidance-—I seek other believers for insight and direction as to how to 
please God 


F - Sabbath — I ensure that I take one day a week to rest in what God has 
provided for me 


G - Spiritual Mentor — I have a person whom I seek to give me guidance and 
direction in how to please God 


H - Community — I have a group of people with whom I have a Christian bond 
and live a life of unconditional love for each other 
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Which of the following spiritual growth elements do 
you use in your life? 


™ First Evaluation m Second Evaluation 


H-Part of My Life a ith 
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Figure 24. Spiritual Growth Elements in Use 2 
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Between the two evaluations, the camper’s faith increased by 2.36% in practicing these 
disciplines (see Appendix I). 

However, there is not enough evidence (p=.009) to reject a null hypothesis and accept an 
alternative hypothesis (see Appendix J). That is, there is not enough evidence to conclude that 
the decline in scores is because of time passing from the camper’s camp experience until the time 
of taking the evaluation at home. So, although there is an increase, statistically there is no 
confidence it is due to time passing from one evaluation to the other, and that other factors had 


no influence. There might be other factors that influenced the calculated percentage increase. 


Section 5: Basic Information about the Participants 
Campers were asked to provide basic information about themselves to determine if any 
common factors appear to assist in sustaining their faith after a teen Christian camp experience. 
Most campers who completed both evaluations were in high school (figure 25) and female 
(figure 26). So, it can be considered these results primarily apply to high school females because 


there is limited input of males or middle school students. 


Grade 





Figure 25. Grade 
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Do you attend a worship service 


Gender 
at a local church? 


female TA 27 


¢ EE 2 


No J 4% 


0% 1% 40% 60% 80% 100% 120% 





Figure 26. Gender Figure 27. Worship Attendance 


Many of the respondents do attend a worship service at a local church (figure 27). And an 
overwhelming number of them say they attend every week (figure 28). This may be a factor in 


helping these campers sustain their faith. 


How often do you attend a worship service 
at a local church? 


Holidays and Special Occasions | 0% 
Depends Which Parent/Guardian Im With {] 4% 
Once a Month 0% 


Twice a Month 0% 


O_O 36% 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 120% 





Figure 28. Attend Local Church 


Most of the local churches have a ministry to youth (figure 29), with many of the 
campers stating they attend weekly (figure 30). Again, this may contribute to sustaining a 


camper’s faith after camp. 
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DOES YOUR LOCAL CHURCH 
HAVE A MINISTRY TO YOUTH? 


CN ez: 


no MMIII +5 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 





Figure 29. Ministry to Youth Available 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU ATTENDA 
LOCAL CHURCH MINISTRY TO 
YOUTH? 
1Do Not Attend (MMINIINMMN | 17% 
Holidays and Special Occasions [fll 4% 
Depends Which Parent/Guardian I'm With fll 4% 
OnceaMonth ll 4% 


Twice a Month | 0% 


Every Weck TT 70% 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 





Figure 30. Attend Ministry to Youth 
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The campers were asked what type of leaders they have for their local youth ministry, 
such as if they are employed or volunteer. It is difficult to make any conclusions about the 
leadership of the local youth ministries as nearly half do not know the status of the youth 


ministry leadership (figure 31). 


The person(s) who lead the ministry to youth at 
your local church are: 


there is no ministry to youth at my local church by HINTNN 4% 


I don't know LACAN 23 


volunteers A 35% 


Paid part-time 0% 


Paid fulltime | 272% 


0% 5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 35% 40% 45% 





Figure 31. Employment Status of Ministry to Youth Leader 


Does your local church offer Sunday 
School classes for your age? 


Yes 


No MINIM 2.796 


0% 20% 80% 100% 





Figure 32. Sunday School Available 
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How often do you attend Sunday School classes? 


| do not attend at all | 0% 


Holidays and special occasions  IMIINININININIEINNINININNNNIN) «21% 


Depends which parent/guardian! am with | 0% 


Once aMonth [Mill 5% 


Twice aMonth | 0% 


UT 729% 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 





Figure 33. Sunday School Attendance 


Of the campers who completed both evaluations, many do have Sunday school classes 
offered for their age at their local church (figure 32), and most attend it each week (figure 33). 
This Christian education component may be a factor in sustaining the faith of campers. 

Campers answered whether there is a small group available for them to attend. A little 
over half of the campers stated they do not have small weekly groups available to participate in 


(figure 34). And of those who do have one available, most do participate every week (figure 35). 


Does the ministry to youth 
offer weekly small groups 
for your age? 


Taa_a_iiiiiiiiin 39% 


C___ AMI 6196 


0% 20% 40% 60% 





Figure 34. Availability of Weekly Small Groups 
It is difficult to arrive at any conclusions about the influence of small groups, as over one- 


third do not have a small group to attend. 
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How often do you attend a weekly small group for 
youth your age? 


donot Tt 57% 


Depends which parent/guardian | am with | 0% 


Once a Month MMIII 11% 


Twice a Month | 0% 


Every Week MINIMA ALONSO ANNAN ONCE SA MAGNA 89% 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 





Figure 35. Attendance at Weekly Small Group 


Almost all campers do consider their parent(s)/guardian(s) to be Christians (figure 36). And 


they believe that both of their parent(s)/guardians(s) are Christians (figure 37). 


Do you consider your If you do consider your 

parent(s)/guardians(s) parent(s)/guardians(s) 

to be Christian? to be Christian, which 
do you say is true? 


Yes 96% 


DT HUTCCCMGM/ iim mimi: 1%, 


No Bl 4% Only 1* (mmm =9% 


0% % 100% 0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 





Figure 36. Faith of Parent(s)/Guardian(s) Figure 37. One or Both are Christians 


When it comes to the camper’s siblings and their faith, nearly three-quarters of the 
campers say they have siblings who are all Christians (figure 38). From this and the previous two 


responses, the campers who participated in both evaluations come from homes with Christians. 
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If you have siblings, do you consider them to be 
Christian? 


| Don't Have Any Siblings | 0% 
[Don't Know A =—13% 
None Are | 0% 
Some Are, Some Aren't MIMI 99%, 
Alofthen LAA ALAA AA AAA Acc AAA AT AAA TT! 7% 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 





Figure 38. Faith of Siblings 


In these homes, nearly three-quarters of them do have a family devotional time where a 
Bible passage is read, discussed, and there is a time prayer (figure 39). It is probable that the 


home environment and devotional practices support campers’ sustaining their faith over time. 


Does your family have a family devotional time, 
where you maybe read a Bible passage, discuss it, 
and pray together? 


COLT iiiiiiit 26% 


LM 7496 


30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 





Figure 39. Family Devotional Time Availability 


It appears that even though there are Christian organizations at their school (figure 40), 
many do not attend (figure 41). It was not asked why they do not attend, as it is not the focus of 
this study. Moreover, if they do not attend, this cannot be factored as an element of influence 


upon their sustaining faith. 
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Is there any Christian organization(s) at your 
school? 


a s2% 


00 43% 


45% 46% 47% 48% 49% 50% 51% 52% 





Figure 40. Christian Organization Available at School 


How often do you attend? 


| did attend one in high school, and | hope to attend one when I'm 
in college this fall 


My school does not have a Christian organization i 43% 
| do not attend at all 
Depends which parent/guardian | am with 
Once a month 


Twice a month 


Every Week MIM 17% 


0% 5% 10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 35% 40% 45% 50% 





Figure 41. Attendance of Christian Organization at School 


What type of school the campers attend was asked to determine if that might influence 
their sustaining of the Christian faith, especially if the school has any Christian foundations to 
their education. However, nearly three-quarters of the campers attend a public school (figure 42). 


Hence, it cannot be proven if a Christian school has any influence over sustaining one’s faith. 
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What type of school do you go to? 


Cyber School 


Home School 


Christian 










































































Public 
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Figure 42. Type of School 


Over three-quarters of the campers are involved in their church in some way (Figure 43). 


Are you involved in your local church in some 
way? 


Yes (AMILNININIONNONENCUNQ000000N000000000000000000 00000000000 00 00000N0000 000000 N00NGQONNONOEOOONEN LOCOCO COOOL 7896 


No MT 22% 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 





Figure 43. Involvement in Local Church 


The campers were then asked how they are involved in the local church. They were 
presented options from which they could choose (figure 44). They were also given the ability to 
provide other ways they are involved in their local church: 


I work the sound room sometimes 

VBS leader 

I go to youth groups, church, and Bible study thing 
anything they need help with 
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computer 

deacon 

Worship & Prayer Committee 
help with other children ministries 
Pastor's kid 

youth group 

Mom's Sunday School 


What are you involved in at your local church? 


worship band |i 


nursery care 


help with maintenance 


greeter 


teach Sunday school 


T_T Tccni 4 


cor | 2 


0 £ 2 





Figure 44, Elements Involved 


It is evident that involvement in their church, as a way of living out their faith, does contribute to 
how the campers sustain their faith after camp. 

All campers considered their local church to be supportive of the church’s youth (figure 45). 
Interestingly, although all said their church supported the youth, not all gave a high rating of 
support (figure 46). Yes, most are seven and higher, but there is a small number described that 
support as minimal. For the camper’s, a church’s support of the youth is beneficial to sustaining 


the camper’s faith. 
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Do you consider the people of your local church 
to be supportive of the youth? 


Yes IIIIVINNIININNUNNNNNINIIIINNN0000000 000000000010 00000000 0100000000000 0000000000000 00000! §«<100%6 





Figure 45. Support of Youth at Local Church 


If yes, rate the support in your local church of 

youth 

17% 

30% 

26% 

17% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

0% 


TM 4% 


ACC A 


0% 5% 





Figure 46. Rating of Youth at Local Church Support 


Brief Summation of Project Outcomes 


To briefly summarize, an overall increase of 10.80% in sections two, three, and four are 


calculated. This result is not expected or experienced in campers over the years, anecdotally. For 
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these 23 campers, this increase shows they sustained their faith and increased it over the months 
after their teen Christian camp experience. 

However, according to the paired t-test of the differences between the first and second 
evaluations, there is not enough evidence (p = .26) to reject a null hypothesis and accept the 
alternative (see appendix K). Meaning there is not enough statistical proof to conclude that the 
increase in scores is due to time passing after their summer teen Christian camp experience. 
Thus, it cannot be concluded if it is definite that time has an impact on sustaining the faith of 
these 23 campers from two camps. Rather, there are other elements which impact a camper 


sustaining their faith. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT VARIABLES, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The data from these twenty-three campers provides a glimpse into the prospect of and 
ability to sustain the Christian faith after a teen Christian camp experience. After the data 
collection, numerous calculations, and paired t-test statistical hypotheses, there is a determination 
of some conclusions and recommendations made for a proposed future study. 

However, before the conclusions and recommendations, a brief consideration of the 
variables involved in the project is detailed. These variables can support a better understanding 


of the conclusions and recommendations. 


Project Variables 
What follows is a brief reflection of variables that may have caused the project outcomes. 


The variables addressed below are dependent, independent, and then confounding. 


Dependent Variables 
There are two dependent variables in this. These variables, impacted by the independent 
and confounding variables below, are the camper’s Christian beliefs and how those Christian 


beliefs are lived out by the camper. 


Independent Variables 
Numerous independent variables are in the evaluative tool of the camper’s faith. These 
independent variables include: 


1. follow-up after the teen Christian camp experience 
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Christian disciplines practiced by the camper after camp 

the camper’s participation in local church ministry, such as worship services, 
ministry to youth, small groups, and Christian organizations at school 

the camper’s home and family environment 

type of school which the teen attends 

involvement in a local church ministry 

support of teens at the local church 


While the grade and gender are queried and are independent variables, it is difficult to use to 


formulate any conclusions. It is not justified to make assumptions based upon the grade and 


gender, considering the limited number of campers who participated in both evaluations. 


Confounding Variables 


A list of confounding variables in a project such as this can be numerous. Some of these 


variables which might impact the results are: 


1. 


2. 


self-evaluation — campers may evaluate themselves higher or lower based upon 
their opinions of themselves 

lack of previous response recollection — campers’ responses to the second 
evaluation may not appropriately be compared to the first evaluation because they 
do not remember how they replied on the earlier survey 

change in vocabulary comprehension — over time campers may understand words 
differently in each evaluation 

affective attachment — at the end of camp, campers may feel more affection to 
completing an evaluation compared to months later 

life circumstance and experiences — a camper’s life circumstances and 
experiences since camp are unknown, which could influence their self-evaluation 
home support — some campers perhaps have parents who prompted their teen to 
complete the second evaluation, while others did not 

decrease in faith — since camp, a camper may no longer care or have not sustained 
their faith since camp, thus do not want to take part in evaluating their faith again 
parental/guardian convincing — perhaps the camper was convinced to take the first 
evaluation against their desire, but were allowed to choose not to participate in the 
second evaluation 

emotional impact of camp — at the end of the camp a teen may have reflected in 
their responses what many refer to as a “camp high,” an emotional response that 
has since subsided, so the teen has little to no desire to take part in anything that 
deals with camp 
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Conclusions 

Overall, there is an increase of 10.8% in sections two, three, and four, which evaluate 
differences between the second evaluation from the first. This is not an expected result, nor 
experienced in the lives of campers known personally over the years. However, for these 23 
campers, they sustained their faith after camp and increased it over the months since the teen 
Christian camp experience. 

When considering a global pair t-test for these same evaluative sections, there is not 
enough evidence (9 = .26) to reject the null hypothesis and accept an alternative hypothesis. 
What this means is there is not enough evidence to conclude that the decline in scores is due to 
time passing after their summer camp experience. 

This pair t-test result may give the impression of a negative outcome. But what the result 
proves is simply that time alone is not by itself an influence upon a teen’s faith. Other factors 
come into play. The campers’ independent variable responses offer a range of possible factors. 
One factor revealed is that campers cannot sustain and grow their faith alone. For many of the 
campers, there is the involvement of other people in some way. It may be family members, youth 
leader/pastor, or an accountability partner/mentor/friend. As promoted in Sticky Faith, a teenager 
should have at least five adults who are influential and speak into their life; these results appear 
to support this notion.! This conclusion accentuates the importance of personal relationships over 
programs, as a vital factor in discipleship and sustaining a camper’s faith. 

To no surprise, there is evidence that the home environment has a bearing on a camper’s 


sustained faith after camp. Significant factors could include the parent(s)/guardian(s) as 


1. Kara Eckmann Powell, Brad M. Griffin, and Cheryl A. Crawford, Sticky Faith: Practical Ideas to 
Nurture Long-Term Faith in Teenagers (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2011), 1140, Kindle. 
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Christians, siblings who are believers, and whether the family holds a family devotional time. 
This home environment is encouraged and supported by the shema (Deuteronomy 6:6-8). 
Furthermore, the D6 Youth Ministry philosophy speaks of the value of such a home atmosphere.” 
Such a supportive home environment for a child has backing from two Christian education 
influencers from the past two centuries: Johnathan Edwards’ The Religious Affections and John 
H. Westerhoff’s Will Our Children Have Faith? Both authors encourage the need for Christian 
home environments to produce and sustain faith. The spiritual benefit of the camp experience is 
much more likely to be sustained if the camper comes home to an environment in which that 
faith is nurtured and supported. The camp experience — no matter how positive it is — benefits 
from the tandem operation of a spiritually positive home life. 

The data also suggests that Christian education programs offered by a local church can 
support the sustaining of faith as well. These programs include worship services, a ministry to 
youth, Sunday school classes, and small groups. Attending these programs may be the reason 
there is an increase in Christian beliefs by 34.66%. It is also found that the increase in Christian 
beliefs occurred because of time, possibly due to the Christian education programs in which the 
campers attended and participated. 

It is shown the increase in a camper’s Christian beliefs post-camp experience is due to an 
increase in the practice of Christian disciplines (2.36%). Although the pair t-test value points to 
time not as a factor to produce this increase, it does point to growth in practicing spiritual 


disciplines along with the Christian programs they attend which contribute to sustaining faith 


2. Chap Clark, Youth Ministry in the 21st Century: Five Views (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2011). 


3. Jonathan Edwards, A Treatise Concerning Religious Affections: in Three Parts (Falconer, 1822); John H. 
Westerhoff, Will Our Children Have Faith? (New York: Seabury Press, 1983). 
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when combined. Meaning, practicing spiritual disciplines and attending Christian programs over 


time will increase Christian beliefs and sustaining the Christian faith. 


Recommendations 
As pointed out, limited amount of study has been done to exam the long-term impact of 
Christian camping. upon people of faith has limited study. The research done here suggests a 
need for further study, particularly around this question of how a camper’s spiritually positive 
camp experience can be sustained following camp. 
Additional studies could investigate which follow-up might be best sustain faith after 
camp. For example: 
1. acurriculum that continues the spiritual emphasis of the camp 
2. training campers in Christian disciplines to sustain and grow their faith 
3. aresource to assist campers in securing an accountability partner, mentor, or 
friend 
4. podcast, websites, or other technology not developed yet, with support after the 
camp experience 
5. list of churches and ministries back home with which the camper can get involved 
and how such a follow-up is successful 
In addition, more study is required to understand how the family environment, and 
specifically which components contribute to a positive environment. It might it be fruitful to 
consider how D6 based ministry philosophy could further enhance the long-term impact of a 
camp experience. 
A study of campers whose home family consider themselves as “none,” and have a post- 
Christendom worldview, is needed. Answers are needed to such questions as: 
1. Howcan the gospel be presented to those campers? 
2. What can be done at camp to demonstrate the difference between citizenship in 
the Kingdom of God versus the world? 


3. What methods and approaches will sustain and nurture any decision for God after 
camp in a “none,” post-Christendom worldview? 
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4. How will the local church continue the impact of camps upon these teens? 
Discovering that the Christian life is living as a citizen of the Kingdom of God is another 
recommendation to study. Living as a disciple and learning to be a citizen of the Kingdom of 
God through loving God and others, opens up the chance of a faith sustained by a variety of 
elements. One fruitful course of study could be the investigation into which of the varied 


ingredients of nurture might offerthe best recipe for long-term spiritual commitment. 


Final Reflection: A Case Study 
One young person impacted at a camp in 1986 had a variety of people who assisted him 
in sustaining his faith. He grew up in a Christian home, attended a ministry to youth, and was 
involved in the local church in a variety of ways. Challenges to, and support of, his faith through 
relationships with other Christians, as well as a variety of Christian programs, catapulted him 
into full-time ministry, and ultimately into investigating how best to sustain the faith ofa 
teenager following their experience at a teen Christian camp. That person’s life is a real case 


study that can be done. I ought to know; because that young person was me. 
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APPENDIX A 


CHRISTIAN BELIEFS: COMPARED RESULTS 


Pg a it es 
A.I believe ina aoe eee as God; a being that has great power, strength and knowledge 
in worship b 
ae 


B. I believe in God as being the Father; one person of the Trinity, who ei and sustains the 
world, is the Father of a son named Jesus, and is He! e 
le eee A ee es ee ee ee ee | 


C. I believe in God the Father being Almighty; that He has complete unlimited power over all 
things in the universe 


95.65%| _0.00% 0.00% 
100.00% 0.00% 0.00% 


4.35% | 0.00% | __0.00 % 
ee ee ee) es ees ee 


D. I believe that God the Father was the maker and creator of the universe (the heavens and the 


fies ate at ee al ee 


And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 

Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried; he descended into 

hell; the third day he rose again from the dead... 

E. I believe in a person who is referred to as Jesus Christ; a Person of the Trinity, was God made 

flesh (human fi orm), taught what it is to have a proper relationship with God and others, is holy 
separate and unique 
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F. I believe Jesus Christ is God’s only son; God did not have another son, God is Jesus Christ’s 
father, and that there is no need for another son 
86.96% 4.35% | __ 4.35% 


91.30%| 0.00% |_ 8.70% 
4.35)%|___4.35% 


as well as not knowing 
—————| 
G. I believe Jesus Christ is Lord; He has power and authority over the whole universe, and that 
service and obedience are owed to Him because of being God’s son, He carries a high rank and 
position in the world 


as well as not knowing 
EE aa ae ees aes Os eee) 
H. I believe in a being referred to as the Holy Spirit; He is a Person of the Trinity, works in this 
world to guide people how to live a God-pleasing and honoring life, is active in this world, is 


82.61%| 8.70% 
95.65%| 0.00% | __4.35% 
13.04% 0.00% 


ee 
I. I believe Jesus was conceived in a woman by the Holy Spirit; meaning Jesus did not have a 
human father, He is the result of God - the Trinity, and the conception was an act of God 
1 

a es es 
J. I believe Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary; Mary did not take part in any sexual activity 
which could have resulted in her becoming pregnant, miracles do happen, and proves this 

iqueness of Jesus 
ae ae 


K. I believe Jesus Christ suffered under Pontius Pilate; Jesus suffered just as a human suffers, he 
did not exclude himself from being ruled by others, and was tempted to sin 
ie 
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L. I believe Jesus Christ was crucified; the blood from the Crucifixion is the sacrificial blood 
which covers the sins of all humans who believe, was a payment for our sins, and provides a 
way for us to be cleansed of our sins and be considered righteous (pure) in God’s sight 


G g 
91.30% 4.35% 
Increase in agree and believe 
eee Cee] 


M. I believe Jesus Christ died; He was proven to be dead, there was no possibility of life in Him 
anymore 
4.35% 
Increase in agree and believe 
eee ee eee eee) 
N. I believe Jesus Christ was buried; He was laid in the ground, on His own power could not 
leave the grave, there is the sense His life was final and over 
8.70% 
Increase in agree and believe 
a pee ae ee ee eee 


...he ascended into heaven, and sits at the right hand of God the Father Almighty; from there he 
Shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 
P. I believe Jesus Christ rose from the dead; although He was lifeless, He was able to come back 
to life, was living on this earth in the type of body we will have in heaven one day, and was seen 
and heard by thousands of people 
4.35% 
Increase in not knowing 
a (ee 
Q. I believe Jesus Christ rose into Heaven; He was physically removed from this world to live 
with His Father in heaven 
8.70% 
Increase in not agree or believe 
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R. I believe Jesus Christ sits at God’s right hand; when He arose to heaven to be with His Father 
nN 


1s 91.30% 4.35% 0.00% 
91.30% 0.00% 8.70% 
4.35)% 8.70% 


S. I believe Jesus Christ will judge the living and the dead; from this position at the right hand 
of the Father, God, will be the judge of all who have lived and died, He will judge those who 
have been made righteous and will go to heaven, and those who are unrighteous and will go to 
hell 
95.65%| 0.00% 4.35% 
100.00% 0.00% 0.00% 
4.35% |___ 0.00% | __(4.35)% 
ee aa eae 


I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy catholic Church; the communion of saints; the forgiveness 
of sins; the resurrection of the body; and the life everlasting. 
T. I believe in the holy catholic church (meaning general or universal, not the Roman Catholic 
Church); the Bride of Christ, the Body of Christ in this world, an entity to direct people to God's 
plan of salvation 


Increase in agree and believe 
Des Ss oo A an nt ne ee ee se we ee 


U. I believe in the gathering of the saints/believers; getting together with other saints/believers 
for encouragement, education and worship 


a 
V. I believe in the forgiveness of sins; once God forgives you of your sins, these sins are no 


longer a mark against you because they are totally erased from your life record and covered by 
Christ's blood 
Increase in not agree or believe 
ee ee ee Fell ois le oe | 
W. I believe in the resurrection of the body someday; one day all people - those who are dead 
and alive - will be taken from this world to be judged by God for what they have done during 
their lives 
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X. I believe in the life everlasting; after the resurrection and judgment, people will live 
everlasting lives either in hell or in heaven/ 


5 210) 
91.30% | 0.00% 4.35% 


100.00% | 0.00% | 0.00% 
8.70% | 0.00% | (4.35)% 





Overall a 34.66% increase in the understanding these basic Christian beliefs. 
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APPENDIX B 


CHRISTIAN BELIEFS: PAIRED T-TEST 


1. Hypothesis Step 
Mathematical Expression: 


Ho! Ha =0 
Hy: Ha >0 


In Words: 
Ho: No differences in test scores is due to random chance 
H,: An increase in test scores is due to time passing after a spiritual experience. 


Where fg is the mean difference of the paired test scores. 


2. Assumptions 
Assumptions: We have continuous, independent random samples from an approximately normal 
distribution. 
Comments on Assumptions: 


i. We do not have independent random sampling. Surveys were sent out to parents of summer 
camp participants. Of all the surveys sent out 23 were returned. 

ii, We have a sample size of 23 participants. That is not a large enough sample size to use the 
Central Limit Theorem nor is our data from a simple random sample. Therefore, we cannot 
say our sample is normally distributed. 

iii, Camper surveys were scored ona Likert scale with 4 values, and we treat the results as 
continuous. 


Due to the concerns highlighted above for a paired t-test, the results should be interpreted with 
caution. 


3. Rejection Region 
Our rejection region for this sample is: 
terig = 1.7171 
4. Test Statistic 
Our test statistic for this sample is: 
tops = 2.3331 
5. P-Value 
Our p-value for this sample compared with our chosen a = .05: 
p =.015 and therefore p < a 
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APPENDIX C 


SEEKS JUSTICE (FAIR TREATMENT) OF ALL PEOPLE: COMPARED RESULTS 


t is nota big nink about it now! | t 1s a big dea 
deal to me buthave done | shoulddoit, | tomeand 
nothing about | butitis hard | make ita 
it or me to do priori 


Iam kind and gentle to all people 

ie 
Po 000% 0.00% | 26.09% 73.91% 
| | CC‘ Charnge'*(' 0.00% (1 0.00% | (26.09)% 1 26.09% 


Result A significant shift from knowing should do it but it's hard to it 
-————_—_———_ Se a big deal and a priority. 
eee Eee eee eee 
Ee I seek the goodness of people 
er es ee 13.04% 26.09% 56.52% 
Po 2 4.35% 4.35% 26.09% 65.22% 


| | Change | 0.00% 8.70 um 0.00% | 8.70% 
fe. 


=H am ed to keep my emotions under control 
is 
$4 ee Be ee 


a Equal i increase in itis nota big deal and itis a big deal and a 
priori 


aT a [FG (Ce 
[> Tanta I naturally put others before myself 


ara eee (7 
[sa tot Toone farses 
Pp of Change | (4.35)% | (13.04)% «8.70% 8.70% 
P| [Result | Increase in should doit, anditisabigdealandapriority | 

ae ee ee ee ee 


I forgive people quickly 
ia 


18 
pot 281 0.00% | 4.35% 47.83% | 47.83% 
Pf Change | (4.35)% | (4.35)% [0.00% 8.70% 
| | __———CséRResult | Increaseinitbeingabigdealandapriority 
A) Ea) NEES I a ee 
Pp of 485% | 47.83% | 34.78% 8.70% 
Pp fT 8.70% | 26.09% | 43.48% 21.74% 
pot Change 14.35% | (21.74)% 1 8.70% 13.04% 
Pot Result | A marked increase in it being a big deal and a priori 
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-S fT donate clothing 
| sa ie Tropa Pe 
P| of Change [0.00% | (4.35)% 0.00% 4.35% 
| | Conclusion | Increase in itbeingabigdealandapriority 

a fe es 


= 
I donate food and drink 
Pe 


1” 
Pot 870% | 30.43% ~~ 21.74% | 39.13% 
Po [| CChhange [4.35% (8.700% | (4.35)% 1 8.70% 
| | SCs | Overallincreaseinitbeingabigdealandapriority 
re "SIS ea ae atin Se 
sO I visit the sick 


LT visitthe sick eS 
ee 
Po [Change | 4.35% | (13.04)% | 21.74% | (13.04)% 
_——_— Gace Significant increase in awareness, yet hard to do, while: asa 

priority and it being thought of has decreased 


-- visit pI who are in need of comfort-i.e. depressed 
if 
[aha [5s Troe Tarot — Tease 
_————— 


a 

K 

pop 0.00% | 8.70% | 34.78% | 56.52% 

po FL 0.00% 0.00% | 30.43% | 69.57% 

| | Change | 0.00% | (8.70)% | (4.35)% 13.04% 

| | Conclusion | A marked increase in itbeingabigdealandapriority 
[ee ee 


Pot 8.70% | 13.04% | 39.13% | 34.78% 

es es 

Me 

ee 

= 

pp Change | p.00%s aang 0a S20 
$e recrincronsa ie bho a ig 

oS a ee od 


anaes 
ee |aas% | 30a | 30aIv [3a 78m 
pot 28 435% | 26.09% | 39.13% | 30.43% 
pot Change [0.00% | (4.35)% 8.70% | (4.35)% 
hl Goackaied An i increase of it being a big deal and a priority and decrease of 
hard to do 
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-O | Thave chosen an ssueto beasive in, to make a change in an injustice —______ 
pee 
{fain 10 Te ae 


Result Marked decrease in not doing anything about it, while a marked 
norease in tbe in it Pemphardto do — hard to do 


po een ae — ae a 
Pot 26.09% | 13.04% | 39.13% | 21.74% 
Pp | CC“Ci‘“CSCChhange'*([ 8.70% | (13.04)% 14.35% | (4.35)% 
| | Result | Increase in it not being a big deal 
Sf 
-O | Tserve peoplein need through physical work 

I* 


1 0.00% 47.83% 39.13% 
2" 13.04% 13.04% 43.48% 30.43% 
0.00% 13.04% 4.35)% 8.70)% 


0 Rs A noticeable increase in thinking about it, but not doing anything 
about it 


ee 
eee [13.08% | 810% [365090 [em 
]} 9 e100 __1 38.19 __1 26.09% 


a A large decrease in n knowing it should be done but hard to do, with 
al increase in oa thinking about a 


i aaa pao ay ii occ eG — 
Pp of 435% 0.00% | 26.09% | 69.57% 
po 870% 0.00% 8.70% | 82.61% 
| | Change 14.35% 0.00% | (17.39)% __—*t'13.04% 


SR Large shift from knowing it should be done, yet being hard, to it 


FRESE ea cere (AER A [cae S| [Tae | 
pt 0.00% [Tom [base [7 
po 435% 8.70% | 30.43% | 56.52% 
| | Change | 4.35% 0.00% 17.39% | (21.74)% 


a Significant decrease in it being a big deal anda priority, witha 
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wv am part of a Bible study group to learn more about how to live a life of justice 
Po AY 4.35% 21.74% 30.43% 43.48% 


or 4.35% 8.70% 17.39% 69.57% 
| | Change | 0.00% 13.04)% 13.04)% 26.09% 
| | = —————sResult | A tremendous increase in it being a big deal and a priori 





There was an overall increase by 19.76% in seeking justice for other people. 
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APPENDIX D 
SEEKS JUSTICE (FAIR TREATMENT) OF ALL PEOPLE: PAIRED T-TEST 
- Hypothesis Step 
Mathematical Expression: 
Ho: tg = 0 
Wy: ug <0 


In Words: 
Ho: Any differences in test scores is due to random chance 
H,: Any difference in test scores is due to time passing after a spiritual experience. 


Where fg is the mean difference of the paired test scores. 


. Assumptions 


Assumptions: We have continuous, independent random samples from an approximately normal 
distribution. 
Comments on Assumptions: 


i. Wedo not have independent random sampling. Surveys were sent out to parents of summer 
camp participants. Of all the surveys sent out 23 were returned. 

ii, We have a sample size of 23 participants. That is not a large enough sample size to use the 
Central Limit Theorem nor is our data from a simple random sample. Therefore, we camnot 
say our sample is normally distributed. 

iii, Camper surveys were scored ona Likert scale with 4 values, and we treat the results as 
continuous. 


Due to the concerns highlighted above for a paired t-test, the results should be interpreted with 
caution. 


. Rejection Region 


Our rejection region for this sample is: 
terit = 1.72 


- Test Statistic 


Our test statistic for this sample is: 


tops =0.616 


- P-Value 


Our p-value for this sample compared with our chosen a = .05: 
p = .27 and therefore p > a 
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APPENDIX E 


SHARES ABOUT GOD’S JUSTICE (SALVATION) FOR ALL: COMPARED RESULTS 


Donotdoit | I think aboutit, | I knowI should do | It is important to 
but have done it, but it is hard for | me and make ita 
nothing about it | metodo priori 


AY I live a life that seeks to reflect Jesus Christ 

1 
| sa oo beter 
| [Change [0.00% [8.70% (8.709% 0.00% 

Result The was an equal shift from should do it but it’s hard to think about it but 
i do nothing. But to a temendous number it is important and make it a 
D) . 

| BL 


I am willing to live a life that is different from others 


1 | 0.00% 0.00% 30.43% 69.57% 
Pt | 0.00% 4.35% 21.74% 73.91% 
| | Change | 0.00% 4.35% 8.70)% 4.35% 
ai Reset Even increase in think about it but do nothing and that it is important and 
LC | 


— . To a tremendous number it is important and a priority. 
Se ia 
C 
i ees ee 
pot 8.70% 8.70% | 34.78% | 47.83% 
|) | Change | 4.35% 18.70% 14.35% sd (13.04)% 
feel Result | A noticeable decrease from it being important and a priority, to should do 


it but it is hard to do and mostly to think about it but do nothing about it. 
tt eee | 


a ea ee eee 

| D | 1am able to give an answer to peoplewhoaskwhyyouliveadifferentlife 
pot TY 0.00% 4.35% 43.48% 52.17% 
pf FT 0.00% 8.70% | 26.09% 65.22% 
| | Change | 0.00% 4.35% (17.39% 13.04% 


Result | A noticeable decrease of know it should be done but is hard to do, with it 
benefiting it being important and a priority to do it 
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| E | Iseektolearn more aboutwhatChristhasdone 
| 4s 
po 000% 4.35% | 13.04% | 82.61% 
Pp | Change | 0.00% 4.35% 0.00% ~—(4.35)% 
Conclusion | While there is an increase in thinking aboutit but doing nothing aboutit, there 
is still a large majorityto whomit is importantand a priority. 

Fee ere Ee ——_—_ —, 

F 
pop 48% | 000% | 26.09% | 69.7% 
po 85% 70% | 17.30% | 89.57% 
Pp ot Change | 0.00% 8.70% | (8.70)% 0.00% 


ee Na Re) RN, 
PT S™C™~™~CSCYOOON——SCSC*d ATT SCSSC«d;CATOOH~C*d‘TOOSSC 
20.00% 8.70% ‘28.09% 
| [Grange [0.00% —*(-435% —*+( 870% 


(ie rr Anoticeable decrease from it being important and a priority, with the largest 
increase in know aboutit butit is hard to do. 
[ae Ere eS | ee ee) (ele) 

Pot 48% 485% 73.91% 17.30% 
Pp tC 0.00% 13.04% | 56.52% S| 30.43% 
| | Change | (4.35)% = 1 870% = (17.39)% = 13.04% ~~ 


ae eee Sas ae 
4 0.00% 4.35% 60.87% 34.78% 
4.35% 0.00% 65.22% 30.43% 


Conclusion | A move from not doing it to thinking aboutit but not doing it, and from 
knowing aboutit but its hard to it being a importantand a priority. 


a ee ed =F 
Ci i na ————— ——$<—+ 
8.70)% 


Conclusion | Adecrease in thinking aboutit but itis hard to knowing aboutit but doing 
nothing and not doingit. 
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PSY 8 «| 3:04% ~—=«d ATO CSC«dzCO 
[13.00% [13.04% | 90.19% | 34.78% 
[_[______ Change | 870% [0.00% | (70% [435% 
[_|-____Condlusion | Alargershiftonotdot ss SCS 
SMe nares ces ee ect 
| Toan guide a parson tone Gferenly han teWe Wed prevousy SSCS 
A 88 0 
[SS 870% _—*+ 730% ——«dz ABH ——=«déC A 
| |________ Change | 0.00% | 13.04% | (70% | (435% 
[—{Canatson|Anoteebiincessen cabot but do nofingabout 
es Se ee ete ae eee ee —— 
| Teach other peop how iobeadsope ofChit——OOCSC—SCSCSC‘“‘;S;*~*™ 
a 8 0 
[2 870% 1 1730% [60.87% | 13.04% 
|Cage | (4.35)% [13.04% [435% | (13.04% 
[[cnason | Abnerncessininowngabouttbutdongroting 
ey re eer 


| pray for guidance to share Christ with my friends 
= ie 
0 
ee 
J 


lam affected deeply by all of the sin and evil in the world 
PY 485% 21-74% 43.48% | 30.43% 
Po 870% | 274% 274% ABI 
Pot Change | 4.35% [0.00% | (21.74% 17.30% 


2 a a Asignificantdecrease from know aboutit but it being hard to it being 
important and a priori 
Ee ee 


(Seer (Ne See Soe ee 
ore nanny bee eed Tae 
Po 0.00% 870% | 34.78% | 56.52% 
-—-___28| 870% _| 436% _} 043% __) 68.52% 
| | Change | 8.70% | (4.35% | 4.35)%@ 0.00% 
i) Conclusion Although there is an increase in not doing it, there is stilla majority fo whomit 





That was a decrease of -0.06% in sharing about Jesus justice with people. 
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6. 


9. 


APPENDIX F 


SHARES ABOUT GOD’S JUSTICE (SALVATION) FOR ALL: PAIRED T-TEST 


Hypothesis Step 
Mathematical Expression: 


Ho: tg = 0 
Ay: Mg <0 


In Words: 
Ho: No differences in test scores is due to random chance 
H,: Any difference in test scores is due to time passing after a spiritual experience. 


Where jzq is the mean difference of the paired test scores 


Assumptions 


Assumptions: We have continuous, independent random samples from an approximately 
normal distribution. 


Comments on Assumptions: 


iv. We donot have independent random sampling. Surveys were sent out to parents of 
summercamp participants. Of all the surveys sent out 23 were returned. 

v. We havea sample size of 23 participants. That is not a large enough sample size to use the 
Central Limit Theorem nor is our data from a simple random sample. Therefore, we cannot 
say our sample is normally distributed. 

vi. Camper surveys were scored on a Likert scale with 4 values, and we treat the results as 
continuous. 


Due to the concerns highlighted above for a paired t-test, the results should be interpreted with 
caution. 


Rejection Region 

Our rejection region, witha chosen a@ = .05, for this sample is: 
terit = 1.7171 

Test Statistic 

Our test statistic forthis sample is: 
tops = 1.0722 


10. P-Value 


Our p-value for this sample compared with our chosen a@ = .05: 
p =.15andthusp >a 
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APPENDIX G 


PRACTICING ELEMENTS OF A RELATIONSHIP WITH GOD: COMPARED RESULTS 


i a edd 
consistent daily life 
-A_, Scripture Reading—Ltake time to read the Bible ona regular schedule __-__~_ 
rs ee fast [ase Teo 
| | Change | 4.35% | (4.35)% «0.00% 1 0.00% 
-—_+—__—FResull A shift to never, yet nearly half are fairly consistent 
a ae (ES a eee 


| B_ | Prayer—I spend time speaking with God 
|| 2" 0.00% _/ 17.39% _} 3.784 _1 71-83% —_ 


— Slight shift from consistent to seldom do it, but nearly half do it 
-caty __ 


a ee —Itake time to et from, and engage are a portion pone the sof¢-—— 

Pf 435% 39.13% 47.83% 8.70% 
Pt 435% | 30.43% | 47.83% | 21.74% 
| | CChange | 0.00% ——[(8.70)% 10.00% ~~ 13.04% 
| {|  —————SC#Result | Anoticedincreaseindoingitdaily C—C—Cidr 


Service — I am doing things for other people to promote and encourage the best for other 
people’s lives 
pot tL 0.00% 17.39% | 30.43% | 47.83% 
—}$ re eS 


a A noticeable decrease from doing it daily to doing it fairly 
a 


Sateen Gala ties aoe ee 
pt 000% 4.35% | 43.48% | 47.83% 
|} | te 0h 8 Sd 


i A shift away from doing it daily, to a definite increase in seldom 
os it 


4-H. I take time to give RGN what is due to Him; praises, appreciation, expressions 
of affections, etc. 
pot tL 0.00% 8.70% | 39.13% | 52.17% 
pot 0.00% 17.39% | 39.13% | 43.48% 
| | Change | 0.00% 18.70% 0.00% | (8.70)% 
| | «Result | Equalmovement fromdoingitdailytoseldomdoit 
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PTT 13.04% 1 43.48% 34.78% 8.70% 
Pp | | 13.04% | 30.43% | 47.83% | 8.70% 
PT Change | 0.00% | (13.04)% [13.04% 0.00% 
| ——Gonelusion | A noticenble shif from faisly consistent to se/domdo it__ 


Ti_|isotaTemm patos aTtiesBomemey 
ea eS | 
rite tm ase fees 
P| Change | 0.00% | 13.04% | (8.70)% L(4.35)% 
| | Conclusion | Anoticedshifttoseldomdoit 
pf df 


ma 
}-1_| Secrecy —1do things for other people and donot seek attention forit______~_ 
oan Te fans Tose — 


oe Shift away from daily to seldom ,yet a majority do it fairly 
consistent —_____ 


Shean Ree Reflection — —— time to EEE. my life in ee to loving —— others and 
self, according to the Bible 


[ss ccrdnge te 4.35% 13.04% 52.17% 30.43% 


Pf | 0.00% | 8.70% | 65.22% | 26.09% 

Pf Change | (4.35)% | (4.35)% 13.04% | (4.35)% 

| | Conclusion | An increase inbeingfairlyconsistent 
eS e e eA  ae e ell 


i= a] = 
pot | 0.00% | 47.83% | 39.13% | 13.04% 
Pp 2 17.39% | 34.78% | 30.43% 17.39% 
P| | Change | 17.39% | (13.04)% __| (8.70)% 4.35% 
| | —————_—SCoonclusion | A shift to never doing it 
Ee ea er ae Daa Fe | | 
Pp of AY 8.70% (| 39.13% | 43.48% 4.35% 
pp | 8.70% | 47.83% | 30.43% | 13.04% 
| | Change | 0.00% | 8.70% | (13.04)% 48.70% 
[| | Conclusion | A split increase in seldom do and its part of my daily life | 
eee ae! 


[2a I ee ee 

own wishes, desires and comforts 
pf 0.00% | 34.78% | 43.48% | 21.74% 
Pt 28] 0.00% | 30.43% | 43.48% | 26.09% 
Pp | CChange | 0.00% | (4.359% [0.00% 14.35% 
| | Conclusion | Minimalincreaseinitbeingpartofdailylife 
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N_ | Fellowship — I live true Christianity among Christians; such as worship, encouragement, 


Pf 24 | 0.00% 0.00% 30.43% 73.91% 
| | Change | 0.00% 8.70)% 0.00% 13.04% 
| | Result | A shift to doing it dail 





Overall a decrease of 2.70% in practicing these elements of the faith. 
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APPENDIX H 


PRACTICING ELEMENTS OF A RELATIONSHIP WITH GOD: PAIRED T-TEST 


1. Hypothesis Step 
Mathematical Expression: 


Ho! Ha =0 
H,: Ha <0 


In Words: 
Hy: Any differences in test scores is due to random chance 
H,: Any difference in test scores is due to time passing after a spiritual experience. 


Where fg is the mean difference of the paired test scores. 


2. Assumptions 
Assumptions: We have continuous, independent random samples from an approximately normal 
distribution. 
Comments on Assumptions: 


i. Wedo not have independent random sampling. Surveys were sent out to parents of summer 
camp participants. Of all the surveys sent out 23 were returned. 

ii, We have a sample size of 23 participants. That is not a large enough sample size to use the 
Central Limit Theorem nor is our data from a simple random sample. Therefore, we cannot 
say our sample is normally distributed. 

iii, Camper surveys were scored on a Likert scale with 4 values, and we treat the results as 
continuous. 


Due to the concerns highlighted above for a paired t-test, the results should be interpreted with 
caution. 


3. Rejection Region 

Our rejection region for this sample is: 

terig = 1.7171 

4. Test Statistic 

Our test statistic for this sample is: 

tops = -236 

5. P-Value 

Our p-value for this sample compared with our chosen a = .05: 

p = .408 therefore p <a 
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APPENDIX I 


PRACTICING ELEMENTS OF PERSONAL FAITH: COMPARED RESULTS 


Know nothing | I Know of it, Ihave tried it | I doitoften 
about it but have not 
tried 
AW Fasting Iwilingly sie 4.35% 39.13% 52.17% 4.35% 
a 0.00% 52.17% 47.83% 0.00% 


Pf Change | (4.35)% 13.04% 4.35%. 4.35)% 
tee i 


Sp ea I try to eliminate from my life unnecessary things and not serious stuff, to live as 
basic a God-pleasing life as I can 
PY 870% 52.17% | 21.74% 17.39% 
Po 8.70% | 21.74% | 65.22% 4.35% 
| | Change | 0.00% | 3.0.43)% __—*d 43.48% | (13.04)% 
Ff Result | A very significant increase in having tri 
Cc | 


C_ | Chastity — I remove things from my life so that I can live a pure life that pleases God 
1s 
pt ——S—C—CiS YL B7O%_—*| 26.09% | 39.13% | 26.09% 
P| CChange | (4.35)% [4.35% | (4.35% ~~ 4.35% 
—} Sant An saul nereroein ow of tut have net ted end dovtofien _ 
fe a 


Solitude — I spend time alone away from the influences and thinking of others, to get my mind in 
sync with God's plans 
|| ite 
= 


cn Al near to equal increase in know of it but have not tried and do it often 


pO 
P| Gaiianoe= Vanek oti beliovan fo intend dioione bow pemaGad 
po 435% | 21.74% 17.39% | 56.52% 
pot 85% | 8.70% _ | 43.48% | 43.48% 
| | Change | 0.00% | (13.04)% | 26.09% | (13.04)% 
| | sResult | A significant increase in havi ied i 


et eee) ee (ea eee (eee! 
po YL 000% 17.39% | 26.09% | 56.52% 
pot 2 35% | 26.09% 4.35% | 65.22% 
| of Change | 4.35% 18.70% | (21.74)% 8.70% 
| | Ss CResult | A significantdecreaseinhavingtriedit = 
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Spiritual Mentor — I have a person whom I seek to give me guidance and direction in how to please 
God 


Pp of 435% | 30.43% | 30.43% | 34.78% 
P fF 0.00% 17.39% 56.52% | 26.09% 
| | Change | (4.35)% | (13.04)% | 26.09% 1 (8.70)% 
| | Conclusion | An tremendous increase inhavingtriedit 


2S ae SaaS [eae ee (ee (eee 
unconditional love foreach other 
pti 435% 17.39% | 26.09% 52.17% 
pot 35% 0.00% 21.74% | 78.26% 
p | Change | 0.00% | (17.39)% | (4.35)% | 26.09% 
| [| ~~ —Conclusion| Anoverwhelmingincreasetodoingitoften == Csd 





There was an increase by 2.36% in practicing these elements of faith. 
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APPENDIX J 


PRACTICING ELEMENTS OF PERSONAL FAITH: PAIRED T-TEST 


1. Hypothesis Step 
Mathematical Expression: 


Ho! Ha =0 
H,: Ha <0 


In Words: 
Ho: No differences in test scores is due to random chance 
H,: Any difference in test scores is due to time passing after a spiritual experience. 


Where fg is the mean difference of the paired test scores. 


2. Assumptions 
Assumptions: We have continuous, independent random samples from an approximately normal 
distribution. 
Comments on Assumptions: 


i. We do not have independent random sampling. Surveys were sent out to parents of summer 
camp participants. Of all the surveys sent out 23 were returned. 

ii, We have a sample size of 23 participants. That is not a large enough sample size to use the 
Central Limit Theorem nor is our data from a simple random sample. Therefore, we cannot 
say our sample is normally distributed. 

iii, Camper surveys were scored on a Likert scale with 4 values, and we treat the results as 
continuous. 


Due to the concerns highlighted above for a paired t-test, the results should be interpreted with 
caution. 


3. Rejection Region 
Our rejection region for this sample is: 
terit = 1.7171 
4. Test Statistic 
Our test statistic for this sample is: 
tops = 2.5429 
5. P-Value 
Our p-value for this sample compared with our chosen a = .05: 
p = .009 and therefore p < a 
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APPENDIX K 


OVERALL: PAIRED T-TEST 


. Hypothesis Step 


Mathematical Expression: 
Ho: Ha = 0 


Ay: Ma <0 


In Words: 
Hy: Any differences in test scores is due to random chance 
H,: Any difference in test scores is due to time passing after a spiritual experience. 


Where fig is the mean difference of the paired test scores. 


. Assumptions 


Assumptions: We have continuous, independent random samples from an approximately normal 
distribution. 


Comments on Assumptions: 


i. We do not have independent random sampling. Surveys were sent out to parents of summer 
camp participants. Of all the surveys sent out 23 were returned. 

ii, We have a sample size of 23 participants. That is not a large enough sample size to use the 
Central Limit Theorem nor is our data from a simple random sample. Therefore, we camnot 
say our sample is normally distributed. 

iii, Camper surveys were scored ona Likert scale with 4 values, and we treat the results as 
continuous. 

Due to the concerns highlighted above for a paired t-test, the results should be interpreted with 

caution. 


. Rejection Region 


Our rejection region for this sample is: 
terit = 1.717 


- Test Statistic 


Our test statistic for this sample is: 
bobs = —.661 


- P-Value 


Our p-value for this sample compared with our chosen a = .05 
p =.26and a= .05, therefore, p > a 
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